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Ir was the evening before the first of April, § 


and, as the season was backward, a bright hickory 
fire blazed in the parlor of the Tiverton mansion. 
With her feet on a footstool, directly in front of 
the hearth, sat Miss Tiverton, the heiress of the } 
gtately.old dwelling and of hundreds of broad } 
acres around it. She was apparently about } 
twenty-five, with very blonde hair and very light 
eyes, and with a supercilious expression of coun- 
tenance indicative of a haughty, if not an ill- 
tempered character. 

Perhaps she looked more ill-tempered than 
usual this evening, for she had been in a bad 
humor allethe afternoon, in fact all day. The 
reason was this. Miss Tiverton had long made 
up,her mind that there was but one person in 

village, whom young Harry Warwick, the 
son of old Judge Warwick, and the most talented 
member of the bar in three counties, could pos- 
sibly marry, and that person was herself. All} 
the other young ladies of the place, she had} 
persuaded herself, were either too juvenile, too} 
flippant, or too vulgar; while she was rich and ac- ; 
complished, and, as she’ flattered herself, exactly ; 
the right age. Moreover the old judge and her 
mother had often talked the matter over. As the 
two families had been intimate for generations, 
Harry had always visited at the old mansion, and 
this was an additional reason why Miss Tiverton 
considered him as her especial property. 

Latterly, however, Harry had called less fre- 
quently than of old, a fact which had conside- 
rably annoyed the heiress. She had given no 
outward expression to her feelings, however, 
until she had heard that he was a constant 
visitor at pretty Bertha Howard’s. Now the 
heiress, though she considered it impossible that 
marriage could take place between Harry and 
& mantua-maker, for that was Bertha’s profes- } 
sion, yet was jealous nevertheless. She well! 
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knew that an idle fancy might deprive her of 
her intended husband almost as effectually as 
a serious one. Harry only intended to flirt a 
little, she knew: his father would never hear of 
his marrying a poor girl; but still if he flirted 
with one, he might with another, and then fare- 
well to her chance of becoming Mrs. Warwick. 

This growing uneasiness had been increased - 
to positive rage at Bertha, the day before our 
story begins. It had been Sunday, and in going 
to church, Miss Tiverton had met Harry. A 
somewhat loud challenge to him, as he walked 
abstractedly along, and a flow of unceasing small 
talk from which he could not have escaped if he 
had wished, had first brought him to her side 
and afterward retained him there. They entered 
the church together, and as Miss Tiverton in- 
vitingly opened her own pew-door, Harry, in- 
stead of going into his father’s, entered hers. 
Miss Tiverton calculated, to a certainty, that, 
after this, Harry would escort her home: but 
what was her indignation to see him, when the 
service was over, hurry out before her. She 
heard, afterward, that he had been seen to join 
Bertha, but she was too vexed and proud to 
look for herself. However she went home in an 
ill-humor, rose the next day with a worse one, 
and continued to grow more bad-tempered until 
evening. 

Suddenly she looked up, and addressed her 
confidant, Miss Brooks, who sat at one side of the 
fire-place. They had been talking about Bertha, 
and the conversation, after a five minutes’ silence, 
was now resumed. 

“The girl is a fool,” she said, ‘to imagine, 
as I hear she does, that Harry is serious. Her 
father was nobody, at least only a mechanic, and 
his father before him used to chop wood for my 
grandfather: and now she goes about, from house 
to house, at fifty cents a day, making dresses.” 
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‘*A pretty bride for a young lawyer,” replied; About mid-day a knock was heard at the door, 
Miss Brooks, with a scornful laugh. ‘But I} and a letter was left for Bertha. Miss Brooks 
hear she has her head filled with all sorts of} herself had answered the summons, and brought 
romantic notions; and fancies because she is} in the missive. 
pretty that some great prince will drive up to} ‘This was left, just now,” she said, giving the 
mother’s cabin, some of these days, and ask her } letter a toss superciliously into Bertha’s lap, ‘by 
in marriage.” And, at this ironical picture, both } a strange boy, who asked if the mantua-maker 
ladies laughed. } was working here to-day. I see it is addressed 

‘**She is coming here to-morrow, to alter one; to you.” And then, with an insolent laugh, she 
of my dresses,” said Miss Tiverton, ‘‘but I’ve a } added, ‘‘ you must have very impatient correspon- 
great mind to send her away, telling her she } dents, miss.” 
won’t do. I never did trust her yet to make up} When Bertha’s eye fell on the letter she blushed 
anything new; and the last dress she altered I} crimson and became excessively agitated. She 
don’t wear, its such a fright.” } did not, however, open the missive, but laying it 

Miss Tiverton knew this was an untruth, and} on the table beside her, went on with her work. 
that, until she had begun to hate Bertha, there ; Her hand trembled perceptibly. After cruelly 
was no dress she liked better. What will not an} enjoying this agitation for awhile, Miss Tiverton 
envious spirit do? said coldly, 

‘“*Stay,”’ said Miss Brooks, ‘‘a bright idea has ‘*Pray open your letter, miss; and never mind 
struck me. Keep this stuck-up mantua-maker, ; us. It may be, you know, a love-letter, and very 
by all means, and we’ll have rare fun with the } important.” And she giggled, looking at Miss 
romantic little fool. We'll write her a letter, as} Brooks. 
if from Harry, full of expressions of passionate} Again Bertha blushed crimson; and her voice 
attachment, and concluding with an offer of his } was low and tremulous as she said, 
hand. She’ll receive it here, before us, and we’ll “Thank you—I can wait.” 
see how ridiculous she’ll make herself. Oh! it **No, I insist on it,” said Miss Tiverton. 
will be great sport.” “Come, let us go out of the room, Miss Brooks, 

The cruel and inhuman proposition thus made } since the young lady,” and she pronounced these 
was eagerly accepted by Miss Tiverton, who saw } words ironically, ‘cannot read the letter unless 
in it an easy way to crush and humble Bertha} she is alone.” 





. 
by making her ridiculous, She rose, as if to go, but Bertha, with a proud 
‘What an April-fool she’ll be,” said the} effort, picked up the letter, and begging her t 
heiress, with an almost sardonic smile. ‘ To} be seated, proceeded to open it. : 


think of her going home and telling her mother; The fact was that Bertha had recognized the 
that Harry has offered himself: and then of the} handwriting, and hence not only her confusjga, 
jeers at her when her folly is found out. We; but her unwillingness to read the letter before 
must manage matters, however, so that we cannot} prying eyes. Only once before had she received 
be suspected.” a note from Harry, and then it had been couched 

**Never fear that,” said the companion. ‘I} in but halfa dozen lines. Those lines, however, 
am excellent at imitating handwritings, and, if} had been dearly treasured; every word and letter 
you’ve a single scrap of Harry’s, I’ll write a} were indelibly fixed in her memory: and, when 
letter that he’ll almost pronounce his own, it; she saw the present missive, she knew at once 
shall be so like.” who it was that had written it. 

**T’ve several notes of his,’’ said Miss Tiver- She foreboded, too, something of its contents. 
ton, and she produced more than one, all written } Harry and Bertha had first met, at the judge's 
in answer to invitations. And then pen, ink and } house, where Bertha had been making up dresses 
paper being brought, the two confederates sat} for his sister. The gentle manners, intelligent 
down to their nefarious task. mind and thorough good principles of Bertha had 

The next morning, punctual to the appointed } rendered her a great favorite with Isabel Warwick, 
hour, Bertha made her appearance at the Tiverton } who, with the enthusiasm natural to her, treated 
mansion. Any one, whose heart was not steeled } Bertha rather as a friend than otherwise. But 
against her, would have been won over to loving } though Isabel had been, for several months, absent 
the orphan girl, by her gentle manners and kind } in the city, Harry had not forgotten Bertha. A 
heart. But her present employer only hated her } walk home with her, from his father’s, one rainy 
the more for her good qualities. It was a painful } night, had given him an excuse for calling oct 
morning to Bertha. In a hundred ways she was } sionally. Unconsciously his visits had become 
made to feel her dependant position, by the pitiless } more frequent. Unconsciously also Bertha, % 
Miss Tiverton and hercompanion. Alas! none can } little used to the companionship of one so elevated 
be so cruel to woman as those of her own sex. in mind and manners, had lost her virgin heart 
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It had been many weeks now since Bertha first } «Perhaps it was, as we suggested, a love-letter, 
made this discovery, which had been brought } after all,” said Miss Tiverton. 
about by a long absence of Harry from her} «I’msureit was a proposal,” said Miss Brooks. 
mother’s house. From the day that she dis- *¢ And from Mr. Warwick, of course,” said Miss 
covered her weakness, if weakness it can be ' Tiverton, jeeringly. ‘‘They say he’s desperately 
called, she had resolutely struggled to forget | in love with you.” 
Harry. But yet there was frequently that in| Bertha looked up, for an instant, with eyes 
his manner which filled her with blissful hope: ; } flashing indignantly ; and had half a mind to fling 
a sort of tacit sympathy with her evinced as’ down her work and leave the house. At this 
much by his silence, or by a look, as by words. | evidence of spirit the heiress fired up. 
In fact Bertha was in a state of doubt more | “Hoity toity,” she said, “‘you are as proud, 
embarrassing, and almost as painful as,hopeless } miss, as a tragedy queen. But let me give you 
disappointment. a word of advice. Mr. Henry Warwick would 
To do Harry justice he was not aware of the } never marry a mantua-maker.” 
effect his visits had produced. He had sought} This insolent and heartless speech roused the 
Bertha’s society because it was a relief to him; } gentle Bertha, at last, to retaliation. She rose 
there was something fresh and soothing in it to ' , haughtily to her feet, letting her work fall on the 
his overtasked brain or wearied heart. Of love } fioor, and said, for the moment forgetting herself, 
he had never thought. Had any one asked him ‘Whether Mr. Warwick will ever marry me, 
if he intended to marry a mantua-maker he would } time will show, but he has, at least, offered to do 
have laughed perhaps, the idea was so opposed } so, and in this very letter.” As she spoke she 
to the somewhat aristocratic habits in which he | held the missive up. Then suddenly recollecting 
had been educated. But had any one asked him that she had exposed her secret, she became co- 
if he would marry Bertha, he might have hesi- vered with confusion, stopped, replaced the letter 
tated; and it is a pity some one had not, for he } in her bosom, and bursting into tears, ran out 
would then have either ceased his visits, or made } of the room. As she fled up stairs to seek her 
up his mind to wed her in spite of prejudices. } bonnet, resolved to leave the house where she had 
Unfortunately no one spoke to him on the sub- } been so insulted, the loud and mocking laughter 
ject, and so, in perfect innocence, and thinking } of the two confederates pursued her. 
onty of his own pleasure, he continued to call on} She remained but a few minutes, only long 
Bertha. enough to vent her first passion of weeping, and 
The reader can now understand why it was ; then, hastily drying her eyes, hurried down stairs, 
that Bertha, when she had opened the letter, and } hoping, by treading lightly, to leave the house 
found that in it Harry offered himself to her, } } unobserved. But her tormentors were lying in 
@uld not, in spite of the’knowledge that prying } wait for her, to give the point to their bitter jest, 
eyes were on her, restrain her agitation. She ' ; and heard her footfall, soft as it was. Suddenly 
made a powerful effort to control herself, and ' ; opening the door, as she approached, they stepped 
succeeded until she came to the close; but then } out before her, courtesying mockingly. 
the certainty, never yet more than vaguely hoped ‘And so Mr. Warwick has offered himself to 
for, was too much for the poor girl, and she burst } you, in that letter, has he?” said Miss Tiverton. 
into happy tears. ‘(A lawyer to a mantua-maker. It looks likely, 
Miss Tiverton winked at Miss Brooks, at which } Jane, don’t it?” And she turned sneeringly to 
Miss Brooks drew down her face: and both, for } her confidant. ‘But, perhaps, after all,” she 
& minute, remained silent. At the end of that | ) continued, again addressing Bertha, “it would 
time Bertha hurriedly folded up the letter, placed ' be as well to wait till Mr. Warwick comes in 
it in her bosom, wiped her tears away, and began } person, in a coach and four, to take you, miss, 
to stitch at the dress on her lap. But her tor-} for it’s not safe to believe letters that are dated 
mentors were not willing to let her off so easily. } on the first of April.” 
“Your letter seems to have affected you,” said} The blood went back upon Bertha’s heart as 
Miss Tiverton, ‘I hope it brought no bad news.” ) she heard these words, for the whole cruel jest 
“No,” faintly answered Bertha. now became evident to her. She felt as if she 
“Its very impertinent in me, I know,” said } could have welcomed an earthquake, if it had 
Miss Brooks, “but may I ask if it was very good | come, at that moment, to deliver her from her 
news. People only cry at very bad or very good } ) tormentors, who, pitiless and mocking, knowing 
news.” that, for her own sake, she dare not accuse them, 
Bertha felt that Miss Brooks wished to insult } ' stood jeering at her. But no earthquake came. 
her; but her heart was too full to speak; so she | Unable to endure her agony, Bertha, with » groan, 
made no answer. This silence was mistaken for | rushed past her insulters, and gained the street. 
tameness, and it urged the two pitiless women on.{ She was not even sensible of the direction she 
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took, so terrible was the whirl of her emotions. § He could resist no longer, but, as Bertha sank 


She saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, but 
that she had been mocked, and mocked in her 
dearest and most sacred affections. She did not 
go far however. Before she had walked a hun- 
dred yards her limbs failed her, and she fell 
senseless to the ground. 

We have said she did not even know what 
direction she had taken: she had, in fact, gone 
the opposite way from the one she had intended; 
and now, when she sank to the earth, she was 
where she would least have chosen, in front of 
Judge Warwick’s house. 

Harry himself was at the door, about to go 
out with his mother. He saw Bertha totter, 
and rushed forward, but not in time to save her. 
Lifting her in his arms, he bore her into the 
house, his mother, with womanly sympathy, 
opening the parlor door herself, that Bertha 
might be laid on the sofa. Harry tenderly laid 
his burden down, but, in so doing, a letter fell 
from Bertha’s bosom to the carpet. 


it up, to preservé for her, when his eye caught; aristocratic notions. 





een 


sobbing on the sofa, where Mrs. Warwick sup- 
ported her, opened and read the letter. 

** Now, in heaven’s name,” he exclaimed, ‘this 
is too base. But I will shame the perpetrators 
of this wicked jest, and protect you, Bertha, by 
endorsing what the letter contains. Will you 
really be mine?” he continued, kneeling at her, 
and his mother’s feet, while, with the rush of a 
whirlwind, came over him the revelation that he 
had long, unknown to himself, loved Bertha. 
‘Will you accept my heart and hand? It is no 
sudden affection,” he exclaimed, passionately. 
‘“‘T have known youlong. My mother and sisters 
appreciate you and will welcome you to their 
midst. Is it not so,mother? Tell her for me— 
she will listen to you.” 

Had Mrs. Warwick been asked, that morning, 
if she was willing that her only son should marry 
Bertha, she might, perhaps, have hesitated, much 
as she valued the gentle girl, for she had, like 


He picked 3} the wife of a judge is expected to have, very 


But Mrs. Warwick pos- 


what looked like his own handwriting; and just; sessed a heart, and she was so indignant at the 


at that instant Bertha, faintly opening her eyes, 
perceived him with it. 

‘Oh! give it to me,” she exclaimed, scarcely 
knowing what she said, ‘‘I know you did not 
write it—that it was a jest played at my expense 
—give it to me and let me go—TI will go to my 
mother,” she said, staggering to her feet, with a 
wild look, and shrinking from Harry’s eyes, ‘‘let 
me go to my mother.” 

Her words, incoherent as they were, revealed 
to Harry that some cruel jest had been perpe- 
trated on her, in which the letter he held in his 
hand had been made to play a principal part. 
In the impulse of the moment he stepped forward 
and took Bertha’s hand. 

‘*Stay, dear Miss Howard,” he said, with emo- 
tion. ‘‘You are without brother, father or other 
protector, and if, as you hint, some one has been 
playing a jest on you, I will defend you. Don’t 
turn away from me, Bertha, dear Bertha—mother, 
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base trick played on Bertha, and wished so much 
to comfort the sufferer, that she pressed the fair 
hand tenderly and became a more eloquent peti- 
tioner than even her son. 

What could Bertha reply? Her own loving 
heart pleaded secretly in Harry’s favor, and it 
was only pride that led her to hold back. How- 
ever, after much entreaty, she was won to con- 
sent, which she did at last between blushes and 
tears. 

She felt, the next day, almost ready to retrag, 
fearful that Harry’s pity, and not his love, had 
led to his declaration. But when the judge him- 
self came to solicit the connexion—for he, too, 
forgot all minor considerations on hearing of the 
brutal jest—and when Harry recounted to her 
how he had long loved her, without really know- 
ing it, she was fain to ratify her consent. 

It was a bitter day for Miss Tiverton when 
she heard how her jest had turned out, But our 


intercede for me, for you are a woman—there has } heroine has long since forgiven her. Occasionally 


been some cruel, cruel insult here, by forging a 
letter in my name.” 


Harry and his wife even talk, with a smile, of 
Berrua’s First or ApRin. 
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Retrrine shadows cover 

The rear of vanquished night, 
And hoary hills are glowing 

In golden crowns of light; 
Welcome the sheen in every cot, 
Though tarrying, ’twill forsake us not. 


Great Father send thy blessing 
On all thy children here, 
In stony days of stumbling 
Thy strength be ever near! 
. Thus may we in each morning’s glance 
Behold thy friendly countenance. 
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“Have you seen Jane Smith since she got § 


her new cloak?” said Mary James to her friend } 
Esther Mowbray. 


Other remarks, however, were made about her 
velvet cloak, and, in this case, they were not 


} dictated by envy, as those by Mary James and 


“No,” was the reply, ‘you don’t mean to say § Esther Mowbray had been. 


Jane Smith has a velvet cloak.” 
“But I do.” 3 
**T wonder where the money came from to buy 

it. The Smiths are not so rich as that, I should 

think.” 

“They say she bought it with her own money, 
which she made by taking in fine shirts at a dollar 
& piece.” 

*« Well, I never.” 

And to think how dumpy she looks in it, 
after all. She was always short, you know, and 
this makes her appear shorter. I heard George 
Crawford say, the other day, that she seemed 
more like a fat duck than ever.” 

Jane Smith, the subject of this conversation, 
was rather pretty, and had many good qualities, 
but she was excessively vain. Her fondness for 
dress, one of the consequences of this foible, was 
almost ridiculous. If any of her acquaintance 
outshone her in display she was unhappy, until, 
by plaguing her parents, or earning money for 
herself, she was able to buy a frock or a bonnet 
even more beautiful than the one she envied. 
How this weakness was “commented upon by her 
associates, we have seen from the conversation 
of Mary James and Esther Mowbray. 

It had long been the secret desire of her heart 
to become the possessor of a velvet cloak. In} 
the circle of her acquaintance there was not one 
worn; and she wislied to be the first to display 
80 costly an article. Her family was in straitened 
means and could not afford it, but at last her 
mother agreed to contribute the price of an ordi- 
nary cloak, provided Jane, by taking in shirts to 
make, earned sufficient to pay the difference. 
And, in this way, the cloak was obtained. 

But, like many other coveted objects, the velvet 
cloak brought Jane but little satisfaction. She 
heard, from every quarter, remarks similar to 
those made by Mary James and Esther Mow- 
bray; and, after the first flush of gratified vanity 
was over, Jane had sense to see that there was 
some truth in the criticisms. A tall and graceful 
figure she had always coveted, precisely because 
such a figure was the opposite of her own; and } 
when she looked at herself in the glass, with the ; 
velvet cloak upon her, she could not but confess ? 
that she looked shorter and stouter than ever. { 
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“Did you see what a figure Jane Smith cut 
last Sunday?” said Mr. Johnson to Charles Stan- 
hope. 

Now Charles Stanhope was suspected to have 
something of a liking for Jane; and the suspi- 
cion was well founded. His friends frequently 
teased him about her, as even the most consider- 
ate will occasionally. 

“T saw she had on a new velvet cloak,” an- 
swered Stanhope, wincing a little, for he had 
sufficient taste to know that the new cloak had 
not improved Jane’s appearance. 

‘It isn’t always the costliest article that looks 
the best,” responded Mr. Johnson, who, being a 
married man, spoke with a good deal of license. 
“To my taste little Jane is more like a rowly- 
bowly than before.” 

Stanhope colored, but as he could not, in sin- 
cerity, defend Jane, he remained silent. 

‘‘Now there’s Mary Pancoast,” continued Mr. 
Johnson, ‘dresses as a girl of sense should. She 
is not rich, and does not fear to confess it by 
dressing economically. Yet Mary always looks 
well. I’ve seen her, in a shilling calico, when 
she was really more tastefully dressed than some 
fine ladies in their silks and satins. A girl like 
that is the one for a wife, let me tell you, Stan- 
hope. Jane Smith would spend more in a year, 
if married to an indulgent husband, than Mary 
would in five.” 

This conversation sank deep into Stanhope’s 
mind. He had begun to like the company of 
Jane to such a degree as to be almost in love 
with her, but this piece of bad taste and extra- 
vagance checked his admiration, and he began 
seriously to contrast Jane with Mary Pancoast, 
of whom heretofore he had taken but little notice. 

A few days after this Stanhope, who was a 
young master carpenter, was returning from his 
work in the evening, when he saw two young 
girls approaching him, in whom he recognized 
Mary Pancoast and Jane Smith. Each appeared 
to have a bundle under herarm. Suddenly Jane 
left her companion and turned down a cross 
street, as if ashamed to be seen carrying a 
bundle. Mary, however, came boldly forward, 
acknowledging Stanhope’s bow with a smile, and 
making no effort to conceal her load. 
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Stanhope had scarcely passed the young girl, , 
when he met Mr. Johnson, who began to laugh } 
immoderately. 

“Did you see that bye-play, Stanhope?” he} 
said. ‘‘ Both those girls were going to the same } 
place and on the same errand, as I happen to? 
know through my wife, yet one is ashamed to be } 
seen, and the other not. Jane is carrying home ; 
the last of the shirts, by making which she pays 
for her cloak; while Mary, who has also been } 
working in the same way, gives her money in} 
charity. Perhaps,” he added, a little capnqetl- ; 
cally, ‘‘that is the reason the latter is not; 
ashamed, like the former, to be caught by a} 
young man in the act.” 

This little incident forcibly impressed Stan- } 
hope. He visited Jane less and less, and be- } 
came a more frequent visitor at Mary Pancoast’s. } 
With every interview his admiration for the latter ; 
increased. She was modest, sensible, perfectly } 
disingenuous, and totally without vanity. Always 
neat in her dress, she was never extravagant; } 
and, as Mr. Johnson had said, invariably looked } 
prettier, in her simple, yet tasteful attire, than} 
Jané¢ in her costly dresses. 

The. result was that Stanhope fell deeply in 
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PALACE. 
love with Mary, and, as she was not insensible 
to his merits, finally won her hand. They have 
now beén married for several years. A more 
affectionate, sensible and economical wife never 
fell to the lot of a young man who had his way to 
make in the world; and this Stanhope is always 
ready to testify. 

“Mary,” he says, ‘‘has saved me hundreds of 
dollars by her economy in dress alone; and has 
thus materially assisted to place me in my pre- 
sent condition of independence; for her savings 
were made at a time when every dollar added to 
my little capital produced ten in due season. 
Yet she always looked pretty, even in her simple 
attire; but she always dressed with fitness, which 
is, after all, taste. Now she can afford the cost- 
liest dresses; and see how-gracefully she wears 
them!” 

Jane never knew why she lost Stanhope. She 
is now an old maid, but dresses as extravagantly 
as ever; and wonders, in her secret heart, why, 
with all her expense, nobody proposes. 

Let us not, however, be tuo severe upon her. 
She is but the type of a class, who, by their 
foolish vanity in dress alienate, instead of at- 
tracting sensible young men. 
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Froatina swiftly, surely by, 
Swiftly as my fancies, 

Surely as the earnest thought, 
Deepening all my glances— 

Came those clouds like living things, 
Yet not fraught with sorrow, 

Whispering to the heart’s deep springs 
Of a deathless morrow. 

So, with folded hands I stood, 
On that radiant morning, 

Watching with a soul subdued 
Beauty in its dawning, 

Watching all those shadowy forms 
Flit before my vision, 

Till my dreams grew dim with joy 
In their own Elysian, 

Till a palace stood apart, 
Bright as fairy’s bower, 

With a fountain falling near 
In a silver shower. 

Built of clouds like marble—pure, 
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White, and azure-veined, 

Windows arched in changing light— 
Quaintly, softly stained, 

Curtains of the rosy dawn, | 
With their rainbow fringes— 


Doors of filmy vapor drawn 
On their noiseless wings. 
And a ray of golden gloom 
Rested on each portal— 
But a spell was over all, 
Silent and immortal! 
And I sadly turned away, 
With a childish sighing, 
To the earnest life within, 
There was no replying. 
Nothing in that gorgeous dome, 
Pictured in my dreaming— 
Bringing rest to earthly eyes, 
With an earthly seeming. 
Nothing in those blended beams— 
Lifeless, and yet moving, 
Kindled on the heart’s still throne, 
Faintest sense of loving. 
When I turned again to gaze 
All had passed away. 
Cloudy fount, and rosy glow, 
Columns dim and grey— 
And a deep unending blue 
Lay there calm and bright: 
While the streamlet in the grass 
Glittered in the light. 
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SUSAN DALE. 
A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 





BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 140, 


As she bent down for that purpose, Susan heard; These remarks, though addressed to Susan, 
a pleasant voice close behind her say, ‘‘ please} were intended for the ear of Horace Lee, who, 
shelter yourself with my umbrella, and I will see } however, could not be supposed to hear them, so 
to her.” Susan looked quickly round, and saw ; deeply did he appear to-be absorbed in the con- 
that she was addressed by Horace Lee. She in-} tents of the newspaper he held in his hand. 
voluntarily took the umbrella, which he held} Annette afterward remarked to Susan, that she 
toward her, and then lifting the slight form of’ ‘(guessed Mr. Lee didn’t understand much that 
Annette in his arms, he said to Susan, was in it, for he held it up-side down all the 

“This house, for the present, is untenanted— } time.” 
the nearest place of shelter is Miss Gorum’s! As the wind continued to be high, the cloud 
milliner’s shop.” passed over with great rapidity, so that in about 

Without saying more, he proceeded toward the } fifteen minutes the rain had entirely ceased. The 
shop, and Susan, screened by the umbrella, fol-; air, which previous to the shower was close and 
lowed with all possible expedition. Miss Gorum, * sultry, was now of a wintry chillness, and Susan, 
who saw them approach, hastened to admit them. ; Preparatory to leaving the shop, put her own 
In a minute or two, the rain greatly increased, } shawl on Annette, whose thin cotton one had 





descending, apparently, in one unbrokem sheet. 
Annette, whom Mr. Lee had placed upon a settee 
near a bright coal fire, soon began to revive. 

‘This is your sister, Miss Dale, I suppose,” 
said Miss Gorum. 


“No, not my sister,” replied Susan. ‘She; 


could not walk as fast as the rest, and being very 
much frightened, I remained with her.” 

“Poor child,” said Miss Gorum, ‘‘she would 
have fared hard if you, like the rest, had hurried 
on and left her. How do you like this bonnet?” 
she inquired, taking one up which she laid aside 


at the entrance of Susan with Horace Lee and } 


j Ghenghs to herself that it was very odd for a 


Annette. 

“Very much—better than any one I have 
seen,” was Susan’s reply. 

“It is for Miss Augusta Lorimer,” said Miss 
Gorum, casting a significant glance toward Horace 
Lee as she spoke. 

Susan held down her head, pretending to ex- 
amine the bonnet more closely, for she felt the 
color rise to her cheeks; while Horace Lee took 
up a newspaper which happened to lie upon the 
counter, which he probably found deeply inte- 
resting, as he never once raised his eyes from its 
columns. 

Miss Gorum made several remarks relative 
to Miss Lorimer’s admirable taste, ‘though in 
truth,” said she, “‘she is so very beautiful, that 
it is impossible for her to look otherwise than 
well in anything.” 


$ been wet through. 

“You don’t think of going out into this cold 
air without a shawl, Miss Dale,” said Horace 
Lee, throwing down his newspaper. 

“IT can walk home very fast,” she replied, 
‘“‘and leave Annette to follow more leisurely. 
I don’t think I shall take cold, while Annette 
would be sure to without a shawl.” 

‘*¢T can lend you one,” said Miss Gorum: ‘‘ here 
are several spare ones.” 

‘‘Thank you,” replied Susan, ‘I will remem- 
ber to return it in the morning.” 








Miss Gorum, as she handed her the shawl, 


gentleman like Horace Lee to interest himself 
so much about a factory girl. He politely held 


open the door for Susan and Annette to pass out, 


} then bade them ‘good evening,” his own way 
being in a different direction from theirs. 

‘‘T wish I could see the beautiful Miss Lori- 
>mer,” thought Susan, while Annette, whose 
} thoughts turned in the same direction, said, ‘I 
$ don’t believe that, that Miss Lorimer, Miss Gorum 
ptaised so much, is a mite handsomer than you. 
: I know that I shouldn’t think she was.” 

‘*Miss Lorimer,” said Susan, ‘is not only 
’ handsome, but is, without doubt, highly edu- 
} eated, and I have always minded that education 
makes ‘persons who are beautiful appear still 

more so.” 
“You have a good education I am sure. I’ve 
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heard you say that you have studied grammar, , go with us, and not sit stitching away at that 
rhetoric, geography and history.” old worn out dress.” 

“Yes,” said Susan, smiling at the earnest man- “<TIt would be of no use for me to go,” replied 
ner in which Annette spoke, “I have studied ; Susan, ‘‘even if I wished for a new bonnet, for 
enough of geography to know that people who } ; you know, as I am only a beginner, I haven’t 
live in America cannot go to England or France } earnt much yet.” 
by land, and enough of history to know that } “That is nothing. Miss Gorum will trust you 
George III. was not king of Spain; but such } till next pay-day, so will any of the store-keepers 
ladies as Miss Lorimer learn French, and fre- } for whatever you may want. I always get trusted, 
quently several other languages, besides music 3 and when I receive my wages I pay up my bills.” 
and drawing, and all kinds of fancy work.” } Though considerable more was said by Amy 

“IT don’t care,” said Annette, ‘“‘you are good, } as well as Louisa, Susan could not be induced to 
and that is better than it would be to know every } accompany them. They were absent over an 
thing in the world, and be - proud and hard- hour, and returned each with a new bonnet. Amy 
hearted as some people are.’ went to the glass and tried hers on. 

Susan, when she first thought of watne in} ; ‘Aint it a beauty, Susan?” said she. 
the factory, could not help indulging a secret } “Yes, it is very pretty.” 
hope that she should, after carrying into effect } “T never had a bonnet which became me half 
the object which first suggested the plan, be able} as well. Susan you had better look out. I shall 
to earn enough to defray the expenses of at least } take all the shine off of you if you don’t. And 
a year’s schooling for herself. This hope she} this isn’t all I’ve bought. Only look,” and as 
had ever sedulously kept in the background, so } she spoke, she displayed a bracelet. ‘‘There is 
that at best it had seemed only a ray of light } no imitation about it. This is a real topas, and 
gleaming through heavy mists: now though she } the gold is pure.” 
strove to turn away, it beamed before her like a «‘Amy, Amy, you shouldn’t have bought that 
bright and beautiful star. bracelet,” said Margaret Green, a thoughtful- 

“‘T am well and strong,” thought she, ‘‘and } looking girl, who sat industriously sewing. 
soon, like some of the other girls, I shall be able ‘“‘What is the use of having a pretty arm,” 
to tend four looms. Then I can earn all that} said Amy, laughing, ‘unless there is something 
Edwin needs, and reserve a little for my own } to attract attentior toward it?” and as she spoke, 
education.” she tripped gaily out of the room. 

**Are you going to wear that old straw bonnet ‘I wonder that Amy can be so thoughtless,” 
all the spring?” said Amy Lakeman to Susan, as} said Margaret Green, in a low voice to Susan. 
they and several other of the girls sat sewing} ‘‘Her mother, who lives in Boston, is a widow 
one evening. with three children to support, the oldest not 

“It is not old,” replied Susan, ‘I had it new } being more than six years old. She takes in 
not more than a year ago; and even if it were } washing, and whenever she can obtain it, coarse 
old, I couldn’t afford to have another at present.” } sewing, but with all her exertions I am afraid 

‘¢Well, as long as I can earn money, I shall at } they almost suffer for food sometimes.” 
least dress decently,” said Amy. ‘I saw some “‘And is it possible that Amy can know this, 
very pretty spring bonnets into Miss Gorum’s } and spend so much for dress?” said Susan. 
yesterday, for nine dollars, and I intend to have ‘She certainly does know it, for I took the 
one of them.” liberty, a few weeks ago, to speak to her about 

‘‘Nine dollars?” said Susan. It appears to; it. I had been to Boston a short time before, 
me that is a great deal to give for a bonnet.” } and while there called on Mrs. Lakeman. When 

There was a general laugh at Susan’s igno-}I saw her destitute situation, I couldn’t help 
rance, while Amy said, ‘‘what would you think } asking her if Amy didn’t help her any. She 
of thirty dollars for a winter hat? Miss Lorimer, } owned, though with many excuses for her daugh- 
Horace Lee’s intended, gave more than thirty for } ter’s neglect, that she had never given her 80 
the one she wore last winter.” much as a dollar. When I told Amy how pale 

‘‘I should say that it was a very extravagant } and worn her mother looked, and how greedily I 
price for any person to give who had not a great } saw her little brother, Willie, when he came home 
deal of money.” from school, eat a small piece of bread, all there 

“If you are going to buy a new bonnet, Amy, was in the house, and how his eyes sparkled with 
why not go this evening? I have some thoughts ' ; joy when I gave him a piece of money and told 
of having a new one,” said a girl by the name of } him to go and buy a loaf, tears came into her 
Louisa Wilder. eyes, and she said that she would send her mother 

‘“‘Agreed,” said Amy, rising, and throwing } the first money she had.” 
aside her work. ‘Come, Susan, you had better! ‘And did she?” 
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“Yes, she sent her two dollars, which was all Lorimer. 


she had left after her bills were paid. Her love 


of dress is so great as to overpower every other | 
I would willingly assist Mrs. Lakeman } 
myself, but I too have a widowed mother, whose 


feeling. 


health being delicate, needs all the money I have } 
to spare. It is true that my travelling expenses 


Her eyes glanced toward Horace Lee. 
He was regarding her, and bowed as their eyes 
met. She acknowledged this token of recogni- 
tion by modestly bowing in return. Miss Lori- 
mer perceived this, and not being aware that 
Horace Lee had first bowed to her, she expressed 
her indignation of what she considered Susan’s 


amount to something, for I make a point of going ; boldness, by casting on her a look of the most 
to see her twice a year. I think it is my duty } ineffable contempt, saying as she did so, 
to go, for my visits so cheer her spirits as really} ‘What assurance!” 
to improve her health.” Horace, who heard her voice without distin- 
“Tam glad you have told me this,” said Susan, } guishing her words, said, ‘‘did you speak to me, 
“for Amy looked so well in her new bonnet, that Augusta?” 
I felt almost tempted to get one like it, which,as} ‘Not in particular. An exclamation of aston- 
it would have been very wrong, would, when too ; ishment involuntarily escaped me, at seeing that 
late, have made me extremely unhappy.” very refined lady bow to you with an air as fami- 
The next day, as Susan was returning to the } liar as if she had been your equal.” 
mill after dinner, she met Mrs. Farnsworth. ; “She bowed to me:because I first bowed to 
“I was going to call on you this evening,” said } her,” said he, gravely. 
she, “to let you know that as two of my boarders “And pray, if it is not too presuming in me to 
have given me notice that they shall leave ee ask, how happened it that you have the honor of 
week, I can take you if you would like to come.’ } her acquaintance?” 
“Oh, I shall be very glad to come, as you ; “To answer you, Augusta, without adopting 
would suppose, if you could just take a peep } your style of badinage, the honor—the word you 
into our dining-room. We fare quite differently } made use of was exactly the right one—was not 


Stopped near her, and one of the gentlemen asked 





from your boarders, I can assure you. Two will ; 


leave, you say.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you will take Annette too—will you 
not?” 

““Certainly—I shall like to keep my numper 
good.” 

“Then you may expect us both. I don’t know 
on reflection as I could think of leaving her. 
She is so young, and her health is so delicate, 
that she ought to have some one to take care of 
her.” 

After parting with Mrs. Farnsworth, Susan’ 
proceeded to the factory, and was soon busily 


employed at her looms, three of which she had} rescue distressed damsels. 


been tending for the last week. 
In about an hour, a party of gentlemen and 
ladies entered the apartment where she was at 





work, for the avowed purpose of seeing i | 
machinery when in operation. It is probable, } 
however, that some of them had no particular } 
taste for the geometry of motion, as the opera- } 
Yives appeared t6 claim the greater share of their } 
attention. It was no uncommon thing for such ; 
parties to enter the mill, so that Susan, though } 
aware of their presence, took no particular notice 
of them. After a while, a part of their number 


her some question relative to her employment. 
As she raised her eyes to answer, she saw, stand- 
ing a little back of him who had addressed her, 
Horace Lee, with a lady leaning on his arm, who } 
was so dazzlingly beautiful that she felt confused, 
almost bewildered. She knew it must be Miss 


sought, but, as it were, thrust upon me.” 

“*T suspected as much—these factory girls are 
so bold.” 

“Tt was not my intention, by using the expres- 
sion I did, to throw that reproach upon them— 
at least as far as respects Miss Dale. It was my 
fortune to be able to render her some assistance 
during the shower, or rather tempest we had not 
long since.” 

“Indeed! The exploits of knight errantry: 
seem to stand a chance of being revived by no 
less a personage than Horace Lee, Esquire. To 
say the least, it was extremely benevolent in you 
to be roaming round in the tempest in order to 
It will not be long I 
expect before you will be displaying some favor 
of the lady rescued, such, for instance, as a scarf 
embroidered with shuttles and spindles.” 

*<Did I not know that you were jesting,” said 
Horace, ‘‘I should be half inclined to take 
offence.” 

‘*Well then, you may be assured that I am 
not jesting. ° To me it is no jesting matter to be 
; placed on a level with a factory girl, which you 
have wonnay done by lavishing your attentions 
upon one.’ 

“If a factory girl by her moral worth and in- 


3 tellectual endowments raises herself to a level 


with the first lady in the land, I cannot see why 
it should degrade that lady.” ; 

**You speak of impossibilities, Mr. Lee. I did 
not imagine you capable of entertaining senti- 
ments so grovelling. As you may not wish to 
lose so good an opportunity of cultivating an 
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acquaintance with a lady commenced under such ; who has been manceuvring for the last three 
romantic auspices, I will no longer embarrass ; months to entrap him for her daughter Sophra- 
you with my presence,” and withdrawing her ; nia, and you know she is the last person who 
arm from within his, she sought her sister, Mrs. } would be willing a daughter of hers should marry 
Damer, who was one of the party. a man who had not the means to maintain her 
An angry crimson burnt on her cheeks, and ; in the very first style. I don’t know how she 
her eyes sparkled with a peculiar brilliancy, { obtains her knowledge, but she always seems to 
which Horace Lee had never seen light them ; know how much every person of her acquaintance 
up before. He was perfectly astonished, and he $ is worth.” 
neither removed from the spot where she had$ «If I accept him,” said Miss Lorimer, ‘‘I shall 
left him, nor even stirred for more than a minute. ; be the envy, not only of Mrs. Monckton and her 
In that minute, a rapid, almost overwhelming } ; daughter, but of a dozen others I could name. 
current of thoughts and emotions passed through } There will be some comfort in that, and I believe, 
his mind and agitated his heart. Augusta Lori- ; on the whole, I will make him happy by accepting 
mer was his betrothed. She had his promise, him. If anything should take place to make me 
solemn and earnest as language could make it, ; regret having done so, I can easily frame some 
that he would be hers, and only hers, unless she ; excuse for dismissing him.” 
voluntarily released him. He had before this, When, as has already been mentioned, Miss 
had his misgivings as to whether he had not § ; Lorimer, after the conversation which passed be- 
been somewhat over-hasty in pledging himself | tween herself and Horace Lee, joined her sister, 
thus; a few sparks, ominous of a violent and : the latter saw at once that she was angry and 
imperious temper, having occasionally flashed { excited. She drew her aside, and having listened 
forth at what he had considered merely a play- ; to an account of what had taken place, told her 
ful, though perhaps rather a keen encounter of } that she had been too hasty. 
wits. He was not, at the time he gave her his “‘I don’t care,” was her reply. ‘What busi- 
promise, exactly himself. He was fascinated and } ness has he to bestow so much attention on a 
bewildered with her beauty. As to the motives factory girl. I feel that I am degraded by it, as 
which influenced Miss Lorimer in accepting him, ? well as himself.” 
they were of so mixed a nature that it would ‘TI am afraid that you have gone too far.” 
have been difficult to analyze them. Horace Lee ‘‘That is where you are mistaken. I can, by 
was not a handsome man, if mere form of feature : bestowing on him a single smile, lure him back 
were brought into view. His was that higher { at any moment I please.” 
kind of beauty which is almost entirely depen- ‘‘Don’t be too confident.” 
dent on expression. His eyes should be excepted, **T tell you I can bewitch him in a minute, by 
however, for they were not only in expression, } smiling on him in a peculiar way. I can’t de- 
but in every other respect what an enthusiast ; scribe it, but I will let you see how it is done 
might have termed glorious. Neither was it at ; before we leave the room.” 
all certain that he was wealthy. He had no real When Horace Lee had in a measure recovered 
estate in his possession, nor was it known that ; his self-possession, he approached more nearly 
he was an owner of bank, or other stock to any } the place where Susan was at work, and said, 
large amount. Many attempts had been made ‘*As I saw you pass as usual the next day 
to obtain light on the subject, though without ; after the shower, I presume you took no cold.” 
success, as he uniformly showed great reserve **No, I did not,” she replied, in a low, unsteady 
touching his pecuniary affairs. Yet by some $ voice, for having unintentionally overheard much 
means there was a very general impression that ; that Miss Lorimer had said, she was a good deal 
he was one of the richest men in the place. As 3 agitated. 
to his editing a periodical, he did that, it was; ‘‘And the little pale girl with you—did she 
said, for amusement, not gain. suffer in consequence of her exposure?” 
When he offered himself to Miss Lorimer, it ‘‘Not in the least—her excitement, I believe, 
was not until a long and anxious discussion with } prevented her from taking cold.” 
her ister, that she made up her mind to accept **T am glad to hear it,” was his reply. 
him. He said no more, though much to her embar- 
‘*What, if after all,” said she to Mrs. Damer, } rassment he remained near, regarding with appa 
‘the impression so generally entertained of his ‘ rent interest the process of weaving. It was not 
great wealth should prove erroneous? You know } long before she saw the party to which Horace 
that I should be perfectly wretched unless I could Lee belonged slowly approaching. They would 
have an elegant establishment,” be obliged to pass where she was at work in 
‘I think there can be no risk on that score,” } order to leave the room. She observed that Miss 
replied her sister. ‘There is Mrs. Monckton, : Lorimer and her sister lingered a little behind 
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SUSAN DALE. 
the rest. Horace Lee fixed his eyes more intently ' home, and been cheered by the intelligence that 
than ever on the loom nearest him, which was { her brother’s health was visibly improving since 
not the one at which Susan was at that moment ; he had discontinued his sedentary employment. 
engaged. She bent down over her work as much ; She was dipping her pen into the ink, prepara- 
as possible to hide her face, for she felt that the } tory to proceeding with her letter, when some 





color was deepening on her cheeks, 
Horace Lee assumed a more careless attitude 


as the party drew near, but he studiously avoided } 


looking toward Miss Lorimer, though her gar- 


meuts brushed him as she passed. She had hardly } 


done so ere she turned suddenly around, as if im- 


pelled by some uncontrollable impulse, and with } 


an air of much apparent timidity she laid her 


hand upon his arm, 


5 


“Horace!” said she, in a soft, deprecating tone : 


of voice. 


manner in which it was uttered, was accompa- 
nied by a smile, which, as she had told her sister, 
was indeed indescribable. 
heart which could resist it must be encased in } 
ice. Horace, though he more than suspected its } 
sincerity, yielded to its fascinating power, yet, 
not without an inexplicable sensation, which | 
made it difficult for him to repress a shudder. { 
As he took the small, delicate hand and drew it ; 
inside his arm, on which, as she pronounced his 
name, she had rested it with an air of so much | 
timidity, she turned her head quickly toward | 
her sister, and cast on her a look of proud exulta- | 
tion. Susan saw the look, and half penetrated 
its meaning. Long, and long afterward it con- } 
tinued to haunt her. 

At the time agreed on, Susan went to board 


; one knocked at her door. 
> saw Amy Lakeman. 


This single word, made so expressive by el 
; 


It seemed as if the | 


She opened it, and 


‘‘Walk in, Amy,” said she. 

‘Are you alone?” said Amy, putting her head 
into the room and looking around, 

‘**Yes, quite alone.” 

‘Well, I’ll come in then.” 

Having entered the room and closed the door, 
she threw herself into a chair, exclaiming as she 
did so, ‘“‘oh, Susan, I am the most wretched girl 
alive.” 

‘*Why—what has happened?” 

«My little brother is sick of a fever, so that 
; my mother has no time hardly to earn anything, 
and her rent became due yesterday, and she will 
have to leave if it is not paid by Saturday night. 
She had a chance to send to me by an acquaint- 
ance, and begs me to let her have money enough 
to pay her rent and get a few little things to try 
; and make poor Willie more comfortable; but I 
’ haven’t only half a dollar in the world, and what 
is worse, I still owe the jeweler several dollars 
for that bracelet I bought a while ago. When I 
got word from mother I had just paid my board- 
bill, and for the bonnet I had of MissGornm. I 


wish both the bonnet and the bracelet had been 


in the Red Sea before I had ever seen them. 


} Mr. Miles, whom mother sent by, says it will 
) kill Willie to be moved while his fever is so high. 





with Mrs. Farnsworth, whom she found had been ; I shall never forgive myself if he should die. 
seriously afflicted in more ways than one. Having , Oh, Susan, if you would only lend me a little 
been so unwell several days as to be confined to } ; money, for a few days, just while Margaret Green 
her room, she came near losing the greater part ; returns, I could have borrowed it of her if she 
of her boarders, Mrs. Letherby having not only } had been here, and the moment she comes back 
excluded them from the parlor by locking the } she will let me have it.” 
door, the key of which she kept in her pocket; «After paying my board I had but little left, 
but had set before them coarse, ill-dressed food, } } and that I must send home, My brother cannot 
and that in such small quantities as to make it } } go on with his studies if I don’t.” 
impossible, except for two or three whose powers} ‘‘And my brother will die just because my 
of mastication had by previous practice in similar } mother cannot get twelve dollars.” 
exigencies, been brought to a high state of per-} ‘Twelve dollars is exactly what Ihave. That 
fection, to obtain more than half a meal. sum will answer your mother’s purpose, you 
One evening, while the other boarders had, as } think.” 
Usual, assembled in the parlor, Susan retired to} } ‘Yes, ten dollars will pay the rent, and there 
her own room to finish a letter she had com- } will be twovleft to keep her and the rest of them 
menced writing to her parents and brother. She } > from suffering for want of food a few days.” 
had that day received her wages, and having paid ; } §Susan took the money and put it into Amy’s 
her board, she was going to send the remainder | hand, for it appeared to her if she withheld it, 
home. The sum was not large, yet there was } } and little Willie Lakeman should die, the thought 
enough to enable her brother to purchase a few | that it might have saved him would never cease 
books, without which he could not pursue his to haunt her, It was hard to disappoint her 
studies, also to re-place the sum which had been ; brother, but what was that when a life was at 
kindly lent by a neighbor to defray her travelling ; stake. 
expenses. She had several times heard from: ‘You are an angel, Susan,” said Amy, seizing 
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the money with nervous haste, ‘“‘and you will be pay her rent, or she will be turned into the street, 
rewarded. Good evening—I must see Mr. Miles, } and that would kill Willie now he is so sick, and 
the man my mother sent by, as he will return to} then mother wouldn’t live long, I know. Oh, 
Boston early in the morning.” } how I wish I had never bought that bonnet and 
When Amy arrived at her boarding-place, where bracelet.” 
she expected to find Mr. Miles, she found he was} ‘You know you laughed at Susan, and called 
not there. He had left word that he was going } her mean and stingy because she wouldn’t buy 
to a store which he named, as he had some busi- } a new bonnet.” 
ness to transact with the owner. She was too “«T know I did, but it was only to hear myself 
impatient to await his return, and proceeded at} talk. I thought the better of her for it all the 
once to the store. She found that Mr. Miles had } time:” 
not yet finished his business, and as she stood at} Sophia now happened to notice a book which 
the counter waiting for him, Sophia Holton, one } was lying on the counter, which proved to be the 
of the girls with whom she was most intimately last number of the ‘‘ Lowell Offering.” 
‘acquainted, entered the store. Amy, whose back} ‘Seeing this,” said she, ‘‘reminds me that 
was turned toward the door as she stood talking } Susan told me her brother used to write a good 
with her, did not perceive a gentleman who en-} deal evenings, and that it appeared to her some 
tered a minute afterward, and remained standing ; things which he had written were good enough 


near her and Sophia, waiting to speak to Mr. } 
Frazier, the owner of the store. 

‘«What suceess, Amy?” was Sophia’s first ques- } 
tion. } 

«Pretty good—I have succeeded in borrowing } 
twelve dollars.” 

“‘Who lent them to you?” 

**Susan Dale.” } 

‘You don’t say so—for you know that you} 
never treated Susan very well when she boarded } 
at Mrs. Dillmore’s.” 

“‘T know I didn’t.” 

«Didn’t she remind you of it?” i 

‘“‘No, she never made the slightest allusion to 
it.” } 

‘‘Well, she aint like me. I couldn’t have let 
so good an opportunity pass to teaze you a little, 
even if I had intended to let you have the money ' 
all the time. Wasn’t she afraid to trust you?” { 

“She didn’t say that she was. She at first , 
seemed loth to let me have it, because she said } 
she wanted to send it home. If I had waited an } 
hour longer it would have been too late.” } 

“She was going to send it to her brother Edwin, | 
I suspect. She told me a few days since that her | 
object in coming to the factory was to earn enough ' 
to enable her brother, whose health would not : 
permit him to work at his trade, to acquire an ' 
education; such as would qualify him to teach : 
in some seminary. He was going to commence 
Latin and Greek, she said, as soon as he had the } 
means of purchasing suitable books.” 

‘* Well, a few days won’t make much difference. 
I told her that I would borrow the money of Mar- 
garet Green as soon as she returns, and so I will, 
and then I can pay her.” 

‘Amy, you did wrong to tell her so. Margaret, 
like me, has a poor invalid mother to maintain, 
which takes every cent she can spare.” 

‘Well, what could I do?” said Amy, bursting 
into tears. ‘‘Mother must have some money to 


to publish.” 

“There, Mr. Miles has got through at last,” 
said Amy, without making any reply to what 
Sophia had been saying. ‘I want to let him 
know that I shall have something ready to send 
by him.” 

While she was speaking with Mr. Miles, the 
gentleman who entered just after Sophia, not 
wishing to be recognized by Amy, slipped quietly 
out, and did not return till both girls had left. 

After Amy was gone, Susan, with a heavy 
heart, prepared to write a letter entirely dif- 
ferent from the one which she had nearly com- 
pleted before she came. She merely made 4 
beginning. She felt too much depressed to pro- 
ceed with it. Finally she concluded to wait till 
Margaret Green returned, when Amy had pro 
mised to pay her. She, however, had very little 
confidence in her promise, as she did not think 
that Margaret would be able, though she might 
feel willing to oblige her. 

Margaret returned at the time she was ex- 
pected, but Susan sought in vain to obtain an 
interview with Amy. If she called at her board- 
ing-place she was sure to be out, and she never, a8 
had formerly been the case, chanced to meet with 
her in the street, or when entering or leaving the 
mill. As they were in different apartments, there 
was no opportunity for her to see her during the 
working hours. Nearly a week passed in this 
way, when Susan by going to her boarding-house, 
and waiting more than an hour, succeeded in 
seeing her. Amy was obliged to confess that it 
would be utterly impossible for her to pay her 
till she received her next four weeks wages. 
Susan now delayed writing home no longer. Pre 
vious to depositing her letter, when she took it 
to the post-office, she inquired if there was one 
for her. 

“There is,” was the reply. 

Her hand trembled as she received it from the 
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clerk, for, as she did not expect to hear from 
home till after she had written, she was afraid 
it might contain ill-news. She quickly returned 
to her boarding-place without lodging the letter 
she had written, as now there would undoubtedly 
be something she would wish to add. The one 
she had just received was from her brother, and 
its contents puzzled her exceedingly, or at least 
apart of them. It began— 

“A thousand thanks, dearest sister, for the 
books, also for the ten dollars, yet we all cannot 
help thinking how hard you have had to work, 
early and late, to obtain them. One thing seems 
strange to us, and that is, that you did not write. 
You might have said, ‘I am well,’ if nothing 
more, on the envelope containing the money. 
We know, however, that you must have had some 
good reason for not writing, and do not think 
hard of you in the least; the ties which bind us 
all together being such as not to admit of mis- 
construction and jealousy. 

“ We could not imagine what was coming, when 
Mr. Page, who lives at Brook Village, drove up to 
the front door and took a box out of the wagon. 
I went to the door, and he said, ‘this is directed 
to you, Edwin.’ He accepted an invitation from 
father to go into the house, when he told us that 
the box was left at the hotel the evening before 
by the stage-driver. It was marked ‘paid,’ and 
Mr. Page would not take anything for bringing 
it from the village, as he said that he had busi- 
ness up this way, and that besides it was nothing 
more than a neighborly kindness. Father and 
mother insisted that he should stay and take 
dinner with us; nor did we forget to give his 
horse plenty of hay and oats. 

‘I cannot describe the sensations I experienced 
that afternoon, as I sat at the table with such a 
pile of handsomely bound Greek and Latin books 
before me. I think that in some respects they 
Must have been similar to those of a miser with 
# large heap of gold before him. I made out a 
list of them and carried it to our minister, who 
‘told me the selection could not have been better, 
being exactly what I need for present purposes, 
besides including all that would be necessary 
should I go through college. He very kindly 
invited me to call on him from time to time, that 
the might give me such directions and explana- 
tions relative to my studies as I might need. 
‘You were fortunate in finding some person able 
‘and willing to direct you in choosing the books. 
twas much better to send them than it would 
‘have been to send the money, as it has saved 
-both trouble and expense. 

“The magazines you sent are common pro- 
erty. They give pleasure to all of us. Little 
Fanny’s eyes look brighter and more earnest 
than ever, when she is looking at the pictures 
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contained in some of*them. I make it a point 
to have a little leisure at my command, when 
mother sits down to her sewing in the afternoon, 
so that I can read her some of the poetry, tales 
or sketches. Do you know that I think a great 
deal better of those little stories and poetical 
pieces I have written since I saw these maga- 
zines? Among them are several numbers of the 
‘Lowell Offering,’ and were not all articles ex- 
cluded except those written by the operatives, I 
think I should venture to send something for it. 
Many of the articles contained in them suit me 
exactly. The thoughts and incidents appear to 
me to be naturally expressed. I suppose I like 
this style the better, because I have always been , 
in the habit of expressing my own ideas in such 
language as seemed to me most natural. The 
reason why I did this, was because it gave me 
no pleasure to write otherwise. Had I enter- 
tained the most remote idea of having what I 
wrote published, I should without doubt at once 
placed myself upon stilts; for by some means I 
had imbibed,the notion that common things and 
common people would not do to put in print. 
To say the least, if I had risked selecting a pretty 
country girl for a heroine, I should not have ven- 
tured to introduce her without a nice silk gown 
on, and several rings on her fingers; while a 
ploughman, if he wished to figure on the same 
page with gentlemen and ladies, must first have 
put on his best Sunday coat. I now find that I 
was mistaken. The other periodical which you 
sent me, and which is, as you may recollect, 
edited by a gentleman by the name of Horace 
Lee, is I find open to any contributor who has 
sufficient talent to write a good article. If I 
thought Mr. Lee would not think me bold and 
presuming, I would send him one of my sketches. 
Tell me what you think about it when you write. 
You cannot imagine how my health has improved 
since I left off making shoes. Even my lameness 
is better, and Dr. Orford thinks that if I go on 
improving, I shall be nearly free from it in a 
year or two.” 

Edwin wrote a great deal more, for he knew 
that the most minute details would be gratifying 
to her. When she had finished reading it, she 
sought to think of some person who could by any 
possibility have sent the books and the money. 
With the exception of Horace Lee, she had no 
acquaintance with any person who was able, even 
if disposed to be so generous. For a moment she 
admitted the idea that he might be the person; 
but she almost instantly dismissed it, for how 
could he have known that she had a brother, 
much more that he wished for Greek and Latin 
books. The more she thought on the subject, 
more was she involved in doubt. 

In the addition she made to her letter, she 
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disavowed all agency relative to sending the; with him, send him the note by all means,” said 
books; a piece of information which as may be} Mr. Damer. 

supposed caused her parents and brother to share } «I wish I knew which would humble him 
her not unpleasant perplexity. most,” said Augusta. 

‘‘Augusta, what do you think Mrs. Monckton “Either will humble him enough, I dare say,” 
told me?” said Mrs. Damer, who had been out} said Mr. Damer, ‘‘and, on the whole, it may be 
making calls. rather an unnecessary refinement in cruelty to 

‘*T don’t know—what did she tell you?” asked } permit him to call, and then oblige him to go 
her sister. away without you.” 

“She says that she is satisfied that Horace} ‘I think you had better send a note,” said her 


5 


Lee is not worth a dollar, and that far from } sister. ‘I have no taste for scenes, except at 


engaging in literary pursuits for the pleasure of } the theatre.” 
the thing, he has no other means of obtaining a} Miss Lorimer, therefore, though not without 
livelihood.” some reluctance, sent him a note in season to 
“If he has been deceiving me, he will be sorry } prevent him from calling. 
for it,” said Miss Lorimer. ‘I will expose his} In the evening, when she was ready for the 
duplicity, and hold him up to the scorn of the party, she had never felt better satisfied with her 
fashionable world, so that he will be obliged to appearance. She was certain that no one could 
fall back to his true position.” rival her. She anticipated with a feeling of ex- 
‘Did he ever tell you that he was wealthy?” } ultation the pain which she doubted not Horace 
said Mr. Damer, who had entered the room in? Lee would endure for her sake. She excused 
season to hear these remarks. herself for indulging in such an unwomanly state 
“No,” replied Miss Lorimer, ‘*he never told } of mind, by saying to herself that it was nothing 
me that he was in so many words, but according more than he deserved, for not attempting to 
to the old adage, actions speaker louder than } undeceive her with regard to the opinion so 
words, and he has by some means succeeded in } generally entertained of his immense wealth. 
making people think that he isrich. Toconfess} Her only fear was, that his grief and despair 
the truth, I have on more than one occasion made would be so overwhelming, that instead of at- 
such allusions in his presence, that he must have } tending the party he would bury himself in the 
known that I took it for granted that I should } solitude of his own room, and thus cheat her of 
live in the very first style whenever I conde-} her triumph. She was doomed to be disappointed 
scended to become Mrs. Horace Lee. NowI say ; in a manner very different from this. He was 
not to undeceive me, lays him open to the charge } there, and had never on any occasion appeared 


of being an imposter.” to enjoy himself better. Miss Lorimer, at first, 
** And so say I—don’t you join with us?” said } imagined that his cheerfulness must be assumed 
Mrs. Damer, addressing her husband. to mask the anguish with which his heart was 


‘¢I cannot say but that I have some charity for } bleeding. She watched him narrowly, though 
the poor fellow,” was his reply. ‘You know, } stealthily. Not a shade, at any moment, could 
Augusta, how desperately smitten he was with } she detect on his serene and open brow, nor did 
you, and he could not, I suppose, muster courage } he ever, for an instant, lose his self-possession. 
to confess what he was afraid would cause you} She could have wept with sheer mortification, 
to reject him. He is something of an enthusiast, } for she had said to Mr. and Mrs. Damer on their 
I believe, and no doubt imagined that love in a} way to the party, “‘you must not forget to ob- 
cottage would be a mighty fine thing.” serve my quondon beau, if you have any curiosity 

“If so,” said Miss Lorimer, ‘‘he may be cer- } to see how a person thoroughly crest-fallen will 
tain that he will never have the opportunity to} appear.” So far from being in this unhappy 
prove the fallacy of his dreamy imaginings with } plight, a heavy weight had suddenly and unex- 
me for a companion.” pectedly been lifted from his spirits, for the un- 

“You have engaged to go with him this even- } amiable traits which had manifested themselves 
ing to Mrs. Rawson’s party, I suppose,” said Mr. } in her disposition at the time they visited the 
Damer. factory, placed him on his guard and rendered 

“Yes,” she replied, rather sullenly. him more sharp-sighted to her defects. Her 

«What are you going to do about it?” asked } power over him, though at the time it seemed 
her sister—‘‘shall you permit him to call for} unimpaired, received #0 great a shock as ever 
you?” afterward to be transient in its influences; re 

“I don’t know whether to let him call, or to} viving only at such times when she did her best 
send him a note, saying that he needi’t trouble } to throw around him those spells, by which he 
himself to come for me.” at first became enthralled. 

“If you have come to a full decision not to go! Susan continued as usual to receive letters 
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from home, when one was handed her from her 
brother, commencing as fullows:— 

“Can you believe it, Susan, I have sent a 
sketch to Horace Lee for his periodical, which 
he has accepted, and what you will wonder at 
still more, he has paid me for it. Moreover, to 
cap the climax, he wishes me to write something 
for him every month. I could hardly persuade 
myself that the money enclosed was not a fairy 
gift, which would vanish during the night.” 

When Susan had read her brother’s letter, her 
resolution was instantly taken not to go home, 
but to remain at the factory long enough to earn 
what would enable her to attend one of the first 
schools, for at least one year. 

Since the day she saw Horace Lee in the fac- 
tory, it had happened several times that he had 
overtaken her in the street, when he had always 
walked.by her side, and turned the conversation 
upon such topics as would enable him to judge 
of the quality of her mind. This was done in 
such a manner as not to betray his intention, 
and consequently to subject her to no restraint. 
Though she possessed much self-respect, there 
was, it might be, a deficiency in her self-esteem, 
which caused her to magnify her defects. But 
could she have seen his countenance, as it lit up 
at some of her remarks, she might have enter- 
tained a less humble opinion of herself. 

One day she mentioned to him the plan she 
had formed of attending school, as soon as she 
had obtained funds sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses. The intelligence was received with a 
satisfaction apparent even to her, the remem- 
brance of which often afterward in moments of 
gloom and despondency returned to cheer and 
sustain her. From time to time, without any 
suspicion of the effect they might have, she told 
him many things which threw light on her cha- 
racter as a daughter and sister. 

Susan, in the meantime, devoted what leisure 
she could obtain to study. She received much 
assistance from several of her fellow boarders, 
who had already been at some celebrated semi- 
hary a year or more, and had returned to the 
factory to obtain the means of attending still 
Thus engaged, time was less tardy in 
its flight than she had anticipated. It did not 
seem long before instead of counting the months, 
she could count the weeks which were to inter- 
vene previous to her returning home to make a 
short visit preparatory to going to the seminary. 
Only one week of the time remained, when she 
feceived another letter from her brother. It 
said— 

“T have made a discovery, Susan, and I wonder 
that I had not made it sooner. Last evening, as 
I was turning the leaves of Virgil, I noticed some 
indications of its having already been considera- 
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bly used. I immediately turned to the fly-leaf, 
which I found was pasted down on the cover. 
It, however, adhered only partially, and on sepa- 
rating it, I saw inscribed the name of Horace 
Lee. I compared it with the signature of the 
letters I have received from him, and found it 
was exactly similar. Discovering Horace Lee to 
be the donor of the books which must have cost 
you so much hard labor to earn, gave me more 
pleasure than if it had proved to be any other 
person in the world.” 

“TI expect to leave Lowell to-morrow,” said 
Susan to Horace Lee, who had joined her when 
returning from church, at the close of the after- 
noon service. 

‘To-morrow? Do you go home?” 

«‘Yes, I have never been at home at all since 
I left, a year and a half ago.” 

“You will not return to Lowell.” 

‘Not under a year at least.” 

**Nor then, I hope.” 

There was not much in these words, but the 
manner in which they were spoken was peculiarly 
emphatic. He moreover had turned toward her 
and looked earnestly into her face. She felt her 
cheeks crimson, which increased her agitation, 
and her voice trembled as she replied, 

‘*That must depend on the progress I make at 
school.” 

“Oh, your progress will be such, I am certain, 
as to enable you to pursue your studies at home. 
There your brother can be your instructor—he 
has a fine mind.” 

*‘Yes, and better still,” said Susan, with ani- 
mation, ‘‘he has a good heart.” 

‘“*T ascertained that long ago. 
brother of yours.” 

‘‘And he, in his very last letter, speaking of 
you, said thus: ‘I hope before I die, to see him.’” 

‘*Did he say so? He shall see me then. You 
will be at home several weeks?” 

‘*Exactly four, for then the winter term at the 
seminary commences.” 

‘*You have woods near your house?” 

‘¢ Yes,” 

“*T love the woods—and best of all the autumn 
woods,” 

‘‘There is fine scenery round our home,” said 
Susan, ‘‘but our home itself is very humble.” 

‘‘T like humble homes when they are of a cer- 
tain class. To me there is something in the very 
atmosphere of a quiet, humble home which warms 
the heart, and stirs its better and more generous 
impulses.”’, 

By this time they had arrived at Mrs. Farns- 
worth’s door. 

‘* How short the distance is between the church 
and your boarding-house,” said Horace. “I 
thought we had a long way to go yet. Tell your 
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brother he may expect to see me in a week. To ; had uttered—made significant by the manner it 
you, dear Susan, the time will be short—hardly } was uttered—seemed written on her heart as 
long enough to tell over all the little incidents} with a sunbeam. A sweet calm stole over her 
which have taken place during your absence from > spirits, for she believed that she was beloved. 


home. To me it will be long, for there will be 
no one here I shall care for.” 

Susan’s whole countenance sparkled with joyous 
animation, as she said, 

“Ts it true then that you and Miss Lorimer,” 
she would have added, ‘‘are no longer friends?” 
but the thought that she might be betraying to 
him a secret, which she dared not fully confess 
to her own heart, caused her suddenly to check 
herself. But she had said enough to enable him 
to comprehend her meaning, and he replied the 
same as if she had finished the sentence. 

*¢Miss Lorimer,” he said, ‘‘is nothing to me— 
nor ever can be anything again. When she im- 
agined me a millionaire, she was willing to accept 
the fortune, even with me for an incumbrance. 
I am truly grateful to her for acting with such 
promptitude, when led to suspect that my wealth 
existed only in people’s imagination, for had she 
temporized something might have transpired, 
which would have made her unwilling to release 
me.” 

He took her hand, bade her “ good-bye,” yet 
still lingered. 

**Thi a week from to-morrow evening I hope to 
sit with you and those you best love, by your 
pleasant fireside,” were his words, as he at length 
turned away from the door. 


Susan went to her room. For a while she was ; 


unable to bring her thoughts into any degree of } 
order. She seemed floating in a kind of elysium, 


She sought to think that she was subject to some 
illusion of the imagination, but she had not the 


; power. Her faith refused to be shaken. 
We must not linger to record the events of the 
} year which Susan passed at the seminary. Some 
dark threads were woven into the space which it 
+ occupied in the web of life, but they only served 
to bring out the golden ones into brighter relief. 

At the close of the year Susan returned home, 
not with the intention of again going to the fac- 
tory to procure funds to enable her to pursue her 
studies. 

There was an unostentatious wedding at the 
old homestead, and then Horace Lee, as the hus- 
band of Susan, claimed the privilege of being her 
instructor. Though not altogether so wealthy as 
} had been the current report at the time Miss Lori- 
} mer contemplated bestowing on him her hand, he 
had the means to command whatever would be 
likely to gratify persons of refined and cultivated 
tastes. He did not relinquish literary pursuits; 
and Edwin Dale, his brother-in-law, was asso- 
ciated with him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale loved the old homestead too 
well to think of leaving it, so it was arranged 
that Horace and Susan should each year spend 
with them the three summer months. 

Such arrangements were made that Mr. Dale 
had no longer to toil when weary, and Mrs. Dale, 
te share her household tasks, had the ever ready 
j and willing little Annette Olney, whose cheeks, 








where all was bright, yet nothing substantial } } from inhaling the fresh country air, soon grew 
enough to be real. Gradually this confusion of } nearly as rosy as Fanny’s. 


mind subsided, and she was able to turn her 


Susan took care that Annette’s mother and the 


thoughts, steadily upon the conversation which ; younger children, should not feel the loss of her 
had just passed. between her and Horace Lee. } wages when she left the factory. 

Each sentence, one after another, kept brighten- Miss Lorimer has never had an offer since her 
ing and brightening, till every word which he } rejection of Horace Lee. 
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As the sun when it sinks to its cloud-mantled rest, 
And hies with the splendor of day, 
Leaves the trace of its beams on the golden-crowned 
West, 
To linger around his bright way. 


So lingers around the sweet memories of thee, 
Each thought and each feeling of mine, 

And long shall the dreams of thy tenderness be 
The sun that illumines the shrine. 


Long, long shall the words that thy friendship has 
spoke, 


Like rose-buds their fragrance impart, 
And shed round the future thy prayers have awoke 
A radiance that beams from the heart. 


And oft in the flight of the fast speeding hours, 
Will I look to each counsel thou’st given, 

As the sailor boy looks when the tempest cloud lowers, 
To that star that shines brightest in Heaven. 


Farewell, but in spirit how oft will I meet, 
In mountain, in stream, and in tree, 

Some lesson that comes to my memory to greet 
Its mirror with semblance of thee. 
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PLANS FOR FLOWER GARDENS. 





BY SARAH B. POWNELL. 





Our cut No. I. represents a plan, for a flower; Hearts-ease and Sweet Elysian, which is some- 
garden, which may be advantageously used, by } times mis-named Candy Tuft, which is a different 
those who have but a small space for the culti- 
vation of flowers. Of course each bed may be 
planted with any kind of flowers, arranged in 
any way; but we think our readers would find 
the beauty of their gardens heightened, if they 
would attend somewhat to the arrangement of 
colors. Let us take the plan represented in the 
first of the cuts. 

Suppose, for instance, in the bed No. 7 you 
plant Dahlias. Let the centre cluster be of pur- 
ple, plant your yellow ones around that, your} 
crimson ones around those again, then white or 
variegated ones. In the beds 1 and 13 might be} 
placed your tea and sanguinia roses, the white } 
and red forming a beautiful contrast; and in 3} 
and 11 might be placed your daily roses. In 5} 
and 10 might be placed the sweet pea, the painted } 
pea, and a stalk of the common vegetable pea: plant. In 4and6 Verbenas. For any one who 
whilst in 6 and 8 may be put the different shades ; 5 414 take the trouble, it would compensate them 
of the stock July or Gilly flower, or the wall; +, nave a succession of flowers throughout the 


flower. In 4 and 9 could be planted the different year. In the spring, for instance, Hyacinths, Jon- 


PLAN NO. II. 
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varieties of Verbena, crimson, white, pink, purple } 


| 





and scarlet; and in 2 and 12 the endless colors 
of the Hearts-ease or Johnny Jump Up. 

Again in plan No. II. might be placed in the 
centre which is represented by fig. 5, roses of 
‘any description, In 1 and 9 Lady Slippers, of 
various colors, which are beautiful flowers if 
pains be taken in cultivating them. In 3 and 
7 the different varieties of French Larkspurs, and 
Four o’clock, or Marvel of Peru. In 2 and 8 
Vor. XIX.—12 





quils, Daffodils and Violets might be substituted 
for those already mentioned, and as the bloom is 
short, the others might be planted afterward. 

. Any flower of course could be substituted for 
those named, or your bedsipe laid out in any shape. 
Each bed should be bordered by Box or some of 
the usual bordering floWers, and the walks around 
them should be nicely graveled or tanned. 

The common dwarf Box is the variety used for 
edging walks, and is certainly better adapted to 
that purpose than any other plant. When the 
gravel walk is made, the mould must be carefully 
dug away close to the gravel—leave no mould 
between the Box and the gravel; a trench must 
then be made nearly a foot deep, the roots of the 
Box must be parted, and the redundant part cut 
off; the Box is now to be placed evenly against 
the gravel—a line must be used; a thin edging 
only is requisite, as Box increases very fast. The 
mould must now be trodden down close to the 
Box, and the top clipped all to one height. If 
the weather be dry, it must be carefully watered. 
The edging should stand about four inches high; 
the earth in the border or beds must be kept 
back from smothering it during the first year. 
The best time to plant Box is April, or mid-sum- 
mer, choosing showery weather—if not sufficient 
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moisture from the clouds, water freely. [t nu: *, The edgings of Thrift should be trimmed a 
be clipped early in the spring, and be repu.-ced } little in July or August, when it is out of flower, 
when it has become overgrown, or an increased } cutting off all the flower heads: where the sides 
supply is required for edging. ; have grown uneven, let them be cut into order, 
Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings ; either with the shears, or, if too much overgrown, 
to borders or flower beds, both as an evergreen { with a short edging-iron. 
and flowering plant, particularly the scarlet, Where utility is the principal consideration, 
which makes a beautiful appearance in summer. { the edgings may be of strawberry vines, care- 
It should be planted in the early spring months, ‘ fully restrained, and renewed every two or three 
and kept watered. It increases very fast, is | years, thus yielding fruit large and of fine quality; 
cheaper than Box, and very hardy. ‘also of thyme, sweet herbs, &c. 





A MEMORY. ° 





BY SAMUEL MCNUTT. 





To the lore of Greek and Roman 
I have listened late and long; 


Years and fate our fortunes sever, 
And they severed shall remain; 
Yet thou dwellest with me ever, Shunned the angel face of woman, 
In my heart and@sin, my brain. Voice of love, and thrill of song. 
I have sought, since thou did’st grieve me, And upon an eagle pinion 
To forget and to forgive; Tron fettered, bound away, 
But thy image will not leave me— For the glacier’s bleak dominion, 
Come to haunt me while I live. At the breathless noon of day. 
There are notes of joy beguiling Still are notes of joy beguiling, 
Hours in mem’ry’s Summer sea, Hours in mem’ry’s Summer sea, 
Where a sunlit isle is smiling, Where a sunlit isle is smiling, 
And my heart is there with thee. And my heart is there with thee. 





T have loved thee, and thee only, 
Oh! thou image on my soul— 
Wild my way, my heart is lonely, 
And my life is on the goal. 
Shall I bless thee, shall I curse thee, 
Thou, who forced me from my kind? 
Shall good angels guard and nurse thee, 
Or for loves shalt demons find? 
Still are notes of joy beguiling 
Hours of mem’ry’s Summer sea, 
Where a sunlit isle is smiling, 
And my heart is there with thee. 


I have seemed to thee a stranger 
When I knew my Fanny well, 

For deep clouds of doubt and danger 
Round my startled spirit fell, 

Yet I dearly loved to linger 
O’er the lines thy fingers traced, 

And in grief, but in anger, 
Seeming scorn in hate replaced. 

‘ Still, were notes of Joy beguiling 

Hours in mem’ry’s Summer sea; 

Where a sunlit isle igjgmiling, 
And my heart was there with thee. 
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BY W. WILSON. 





Was Heaven indulgent to each thought, In miniature there she’d spy 
And grant the bliss that I desire? The lineaments of her own sweet face, 
Your snow white bosom by me sought Reflected back upon the eye, 
Could only quench this inward fire; Her image on that.sacred place. 
Oh! what joy is centered there, 
Could she the sacred impulse feel, 
Each sympathetic thought to share, 
She could this burning passion heal. 


Could she but view my beating heart, 
Or was my skin transparent fair, 

That she might see that vital part 
Her lovely image planted there; 


Nor would those little hills of snow, 
With heaving motion quite be hid, 
Each jet of blood the heart would throw 
Would animate the whole indeed; 
Then surely love like this would show 
Convincing proofs how keen the dagt 
Her picture heaving to and fro, 
By the life-blood of my heart. 
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EDITH; OR, 


REVENGE. 





BY CORNELIA CAROLLA. 





Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils. —Minrow. 


“ Arg you not suffocated in this crowd, Bring- ; 
hurst?” inquired Ernest Wharton of a friend, ; 
who stood with him in a recess of a crowded 
saloon. ‘It seems to me that Mrs. Russel prides } 
herself on the number of persons she collects at 
her fetes. For my part,I prefer fewer people } 
with greater comfort. Ladies, however, think } 
differently. But who is that superb woman, 
leaning on Woodhull’s arm?” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, interrupting himeelf. 

“And is it possible that you do not know the ; 
beautiful Mrs. Beresford?” returned his friend. > 
“Why, man, —s has reigned unrivalled these } 
three seasons.’ 

“You forget, Bringhurst, that I have been ab- § ; 
sent more than four years, and have only just } 
arrived. I have seen the beauties of every court | 
in Europe; but never one who could compare ; 
with that imperial creature. Wha nviable § 
man is her and! Who would 7 38 Paris ' 
for the sake of such a Helen?” 

“Her husband does not prize her beauty 80 
highly; neither is his position quite so enviable | 
&8 you suppose,” replied Bringhurst: ‘strange } 
to say, he is fascinated by the eharms of an} 


‘artful woman, in no respect the equal of his? 


wife.” 

“Tt is very orange,” said Wharton, musingly: } 
“pray, introduce me.’ 

seqerngel replied Bringhurst; ‘‘come with ; 


“He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse.” 
Such at last became the position of the queenly 
Edith Beresford. 
Edith, however, soon penetrated the real cha- 
racter of her husband, which had been carefully 


$ disguised during his position as a lover. She 
> bore patiently with his natural infirmities of dis- 


position; but when she saw the heart, which she 
felt should b®@ only her own, laid at the feet of 
another, her indignation knew no bounds. 

Eugenia Milford was a rival beauty, who had 
S aspired to the position which Edith now'held., 
She failed, and, in a fit of anger, vowed réyenge. 
She knew Edith’s devotion to her husband, was 
aware of his fickle character, and at once resolved 
; to pierce the heart of her opponent in its ten? 
derest part. True to her purpose, all her arts 
were directed to the conquest of Mr. Beresford. 
; He fell an easy, almost an unresisting victim, and 
was now her willing slave. But even while he 
bowed to another, he insisted on the most perfect 
} devotion from Edith, and, indeed, boasted that no 
matter how he might act toward her, she still 
would idolize him. 

Edith was astonished and indignant at her hus- 
band’s conduct. Her imperious temper arose to 
its full height; mutual recrimination ensued, and 
their home became a scene of constant discord. 


me.” } Thus stood matters at the time when our story 
Edith Beresford was a proud, imperious, al-} begins. Edith was the queen of every heart but 
though a warm-hearted woman. When she mar- } one, and that—she had ceased to prize. Injured, 


tied, three years before, she loved her husband } , despised, trampled on, her love for her husband 


almost to idolatry, and he was equally fond of } was fast sinking into contempt, from which it 





her. At first they were happy, very happy; but 
unfortunately, Mr. Beresford was one of those 
fickle-minded persons whose affection soon fades, 
who constantly require new objects of interest. 
He loved his wife as dearly as his nature would 
allow; but he could not appreciate her high- 
souled nobility of character. Her deep, ardent 
love was a mystery; still, as it gratified hi8 vanity 
and selfishness, he prized it. 

Such a marriage could not fail to prove un- 
happy. He soon grew weary of his wife, who was 


destined to become like desolate ‘Cousin Amy,” 


of Tennyson’s passionate “Locksley Hall:” 


_ 





a 





was soon destined to degenerate into implacable 
hatred. 

It was near the end of the seasen, and they 
were already planning their summer tour, when 
an incident occurred which banished every hope 
of future happiness from the wretched pair. In 
one of their daily scenes of mutual upbraiding, 
Mr. Beresford was almost beside himself with 
rage at her words and manner. 

“It were better, far better,” he exclaimed, 
“that you had married some brute, who would 
have administered bodily chastisement in return 
for your insulting language!” 
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‘*Which is more than you have courage to do, ; ; and finally that by which she had entered. The 
my brave husband,” she tauntingly replied, a} old gentleman, in the meantime, was silent with 


mocking devil in her lip and eye. amazement. 
«Edith, Edith, be careful what you say!” } ‘Now are we safe from eaves-droppers?” she 
“I do not fear you; you dare not strike me!” ; asked. ‘Quite safe?” 
‘Edith, taunt me no more!” «& } «Y-@-8, y-e-s, quite safe,” replied the old man; 
; 


‘Oh, what a noble soul,” ironically exclaimed } ‘but good gracious, what is the matter, Edith? 
the misguided wife. ‘Edith, Edith, my wife,” } Are you mad?” 


she continued, ‘‘do not mock me—do not jeer at } «Not quite, although nearly so. Now, listen 
me; I feel I am unable to control my generous } to me:—You know how I idolized Paul Beresford 
rage?” } when I married him. Well, a few months passed 


Maddened by her taunting words, he struck } } happily, when he grew weary of the toy which 
her, She staggered, but recovering herself, stood } he had won, and sought another—nay, do not 
beforeshim the personification of a beautiful fury. } start—I tell you a year had scarcely elapsed, 

‘‘Paul Beresford,” she almost shouted, in a} when he gave his worthless heart to the keep- 
voice hoarse with passion, ‘‘you call yourself a ing of Eugenia Milford. She was my rival; [ 


man; and you have struck a woman! The last } conquered her, and this was her revenge. [ : 


drop has fallen into the cup of my wrongs. Now, } complained, and he mocked my love: he even 
listen to me! When I married you I loved you } triumphed in the wound my pride had received 
as few women ever love. I soon discovered the ' > —and yet, and yet, I bore with him; but yester- 
unworthiness of my idol. Love became con-} day he struck me—yes, struck me—and I must 
tempt—it has turned to hatred:@ut I will be} be revenged! I loved him once; I hate him 


revenged.” ; } now:—I once yielded my heart to love—now, 
} “Oh, Edith, forgive—forgive me,” exclaimed } hatred pervades my whole being!” 
le? instantly repentant husband. .‘‘I was mad— She paused from sheer inability to speak longer, 


? 
> 


enitence can atone for the past—can } ‘*And what do you propose to do, my poor 


i ‘ ae Diet what I did. Forgive me! and if the } and sank on a sofa, exhausted. 


he it—we may yet be happy.” } child?” inquired her uncle, placing his hand 


Happy!” she replied, scornfully ; ‘‘ would the } upon her head. ‘Do you intend to leave him 


eagle and the raven live happily in the same } and pro a divorce? Remember you can 

eyrie? Forgive you! Never—never! Think } : always a home here with ~ 

you that Edith Beresford can turn and kiss the} ‘‘Yes, uffle, 1 mean to bé sep om him; 

hand that smote her?” but not by a divorce,” returned Edith, rising. 
“I conjure you by the memory of our former } ‘‘I will tell you my plan—on one condition, how- 

love——” ever—that you take the oath which I will pro- 
‘‘Our love—why yours belonged long since to } pose.” 

Eugenia Milford, and mine—mine is dust and} ‘*My promise should be enough to one whom 

ashes! Did I not teli you that I hated you?” { I have always treated as my own child,” replied 
He knelt before her, and entreated and prayed } > Mr. Fleming. 

for forgiveness; but in vain: Edith could not, } ‘‘I know your word*is sacred as Holy Writ, 

would not forgive the indignity she had- suffered, } ; uncle, under general auspices; but circumstances 

and persisted in her vow of vengeance. ; ; might arise in which you would consider it your 
Early the next morning, Mrs. Beresford de-} duty to break your pledge. I must provide 

scended from her carriage in front of a large, against such a contingency, and unless you do 

old-fashioned house in Chesnut street. An im- as I require, Lmay not trust you with my scheme. 


patient pull of the bell-knob brought a servant } Nay, if you even hesitate, I must act alone.” 

to the door, and she was conducted to the draw- ‘I will do what you wish,” replied Mr. Fleming. 
ing-room. There an old gentleman, in dressing- ‘*Well, listen to the formula of the oath, and 
gown and sljppers, was seated in an easy-chair, } then repeat it after me. I swear by my hope of 


reading the morning paper. He arose in evident } heaven, by my fear of hell, by all I love, or prize, 


astonishment as Mrs. Beresford entered the room. or revere in the present, past, or future, never to 
‘‘Edith, child,” he exclaimed, “what brings reveal by look, word, or sign, the secret about to 


you here so early ?” be revealed to me by my niece, Edith Beresford; 
‘Important business, uncle,” she hastily re- and méy God so deal with me as I keep my 

plied. ‘Let me be sure that we are alone, and } oatlrt” 

I will tell you all.” ‘Edith, I cannot take such an oath.” 
Passing to the adjoining room, she secured the} Good morning, uncle!” 

entrance to the hall, then the door communica-} ‘Nay, stay. Is this the only.condition?” 

ting with the apartment where her uncle sat,? ‘It is,” 2 
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“Then be it as you please: I will take the; whom she loved, and she had sought the stage 
oath.” as the only means by which she could acquire 
It was done. wealth sufficient for their wants, intending to 


** Now tell me, Edith, what you intend to do.” marry as soon as it was attained. These dif- 
She told him. ferent reports gained credence among the ro- 
«Edith, I will never consent to such an act,” } } mantic portion of the world, while the more sober 

he exclaimed, rising and pacing the floor. } thinkers suggested that most probably she had 
“Tt must be, uncle. My choice lies between been intended for the stage from childhood; but 

life and revenge, death and forgetfulness.” had been kept back until her genius was fully 
“Well, well, so be it. But, Edith, had I ever } developed. 
dreamed that the lovely little prattler, who made} The great night arrived, and long before the 
my home so happy would become the fierce, vin- } curtain rose, the theatre was crowded to excess. 
dictive woman before me, I should have prayed ; Boxes, pit, galleries, doorways, passages—every 
to God to take her in her innocence.” place where a human being could stand, was 
The old man wept. } filled. The moments dragged on wearily to the 
“Dear uncle, do not unnerve me by your tears. impatient crowd. At length the overture com- 

I need all my strength. My husband wrought the | menced; the music was exquisite, but it was 

change. He found me innocent, loving, trusting. } listened to with impatience. At last the foot- 

He made me—what Iam. But he shall pay the } lights brightened—the little bell rang—the cur- 

penalty.” tain slowly rose, and in a second the new actress 
A fortnight later, Mr. and Mrs. Beresford left ; stood before them, as calm, as quiet, as self-pos- 

for Niagara, althougl it was much earlier than } sessed as Ys surrounded by friends alone. 
they usually repaired thither. A week later the } Shouts of applause greeted her appearance, and 
papers announced the “untimely death of the ; several minutes elapsed before she could proceed 
young and lovely Mrs. Beresford.” She had risen } in her part. 

early as usual and walked out unattended. When; The curtain fell on the first act. Then arose 

breakfast was served she did not appear, and her } cries for ‘Evelyn, Evelyn.” The curtain rose 

husband set out to look for her. A shawl that’ again, and the idol of the evening bowed grace- 
she had worn, together with one of her gloves, > fully before the multitude. The audience arose? 
were found on the bank near the Falls, and a} handkerchiefs waved; bouquets, bracelets, jewels 
handkerchief with her name embroidered on it ; ; of rare value fell at her feet. Never before had 

had caught on the dead limb of a tree which pro- ; ; the walls of Drury Lane witnessed so triumphant . 

jected over the water. There was no doubt that ; a debut. 

the unfortunate lady had ventured too near the; At the end of the performance, several gay 

edge of the cliff, and had fallen down the abyss. | veliieg noblemen -+hastened behind the seenes, 
Mr. Beresford returned home immediately, and ; hoping to be presented to the star of the night. 

considering how little he had ioved his wife while ; But they were disappointed: Miss Evelyn was 
she was living, his profound grief at her death) not in the green-room; and the manager told 
was astonishing. Remorse probably added to its } them it was useless to seek her, since she had 





poignancy. 
Two years had elapsed since Paul Beresford : 
lost his wife. The London season had just com- } 
menced, when an unusual excitement was created } 
in theatrical circles, by the announcement that ? 
an actress of the most extraordinary genius was } 
about to make her debut. Those who were for- } 
tunate enough to be present at the rehearsals, } 
said that she was magnificently beautiful ; that 
her motions were the perfection of grace; her} 
Voice exquisitely clear and musical. Her name } 
was Edith Evelyn, her parentage unknown; but 
she was evidently an Englishwoman. Rumor } 
created many romantic histories of her. oon 
she was the daughter of a noble family—poor, 
but proud—who had resolved to retrieve the } 
embarrassments of her parents by her talents. 
Again, she was the wife of an unfortunate mer- 
chant, striving to assist him in his difficulgies. 
Another time, she was betrothed to a poor man, 





; expressly stipulated that no person whatever 


should -bé permitted to intrude on her at the 
theatre, and that no one should be brought to 
her dwelling without her knowledge and consent. 

«Where does she live?’’ asked Lord Morton, 
eagerly. 

“*T have promised not to reveal her residence,” 
replied the manager. 

‘‘What a prude!” exclaimed Lord Ross. 

“A ruse to attract greater attention by exciting 
our curiosity,” suggested Lord Belton, who prided 
himself on being the greatest rove in town. 

“I think not,” replied Lord Morton. ‘She 
may really wish to seclude herself from society, 
particularly from the class of gentlemen who 
usually seek a new actress.” 

“You also believe, perhaps, that this unusual 
prudishness in an actress is not affectation,” re- 
turned Lord Belton. 


“T do,” replied Morton. ‘Why should not an 
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actress be as virtuous, as refined and delicate as 
any of her sex off the boards?” 

“Their method of life forbids it,” exclaimed 
Belton. ‘Could a truly refined and delicate 
woman face thousands of eyes with the calm self- 
possession which Miss Evelyn betrayed? Would 
any innately virtuous woman willingly place her- 
self in such a position?” 

‘*¢Circumstances might render it necessary for 
her to do so,” replied Morton. 

“«T will not quarrel with your belief, Morton,” 
said Belton; ‘‘but pray, do not talk to me of the 
virtue of an actress,” and with these words the 
young men separated. 

“Were you presented to Miss Evelyn, Eustace?” 
said Lady Clara Morton to her brother, as they 
rode home from the theatre. ‘I observed that 
you left the box at the end of the play.” 

Morton related the conversation that had oc- 
curred between him and the manager. 

“IT am glad that she acts thus,” exclaimed 
Lady Clara; ‘‘for I never saw oman with 
whom I was so perfectly fascinated. And I am 
very anxious to know her. Do you think that 
mother will permit me todo so? Pray, intercede 
for me.” 

Lady Clara was an only daughter, and an in- 
valid. So, after a slight resistance, her whim 
was gratified by her indulgent parents, and Edith 
Evelyn soon became a welcome guest at the 
stately mansion of the Morton’s. Visited and 
caressed by a family so aristocratic, Miss Evelyn 
was soon as eagerly sought after in private as 
she was in public life, and few assemblies were 
considered perfect without her presence. She 
neither desired society nor shunned it; but it 
became very apparent when she did appear in 
the highest circles, that she moved in an accus- 
tomed and appropriate sphere. 

Admirers pressed eagerly around her; but she 
was careless of their homage. The greatest, the 
noblest, the wealthiest were calmly and coldly 
rejected. Her heart seemed callous both to love 
and to ambition. Steadily pursuing her profes- 
sional life, its cares and toils were nothing to 
her energetic perseverance. She rejoiced only 
in the triumphs she won as an actress. Success 
in that field was evidently the object of her 
career, for the gold which she gathered was 
freely lavished on the poor and needy. While 
those around admired her wonderful genius, they 
could not but confess their astonishment, that 
one who could so truly and startlingly depict the 
passions of the human heart, was in private so 
entirely unmoved by them: Who could breathe, 
“I love,” in such deep thrilling tones on the 
stage, and who could say, “I do not love” so 
calmly, when earnest affection was freely offered 
in private life. 


The fascination which Lady Clara Morton de- 
clared the actress exercised over her, increased 
{in proportion as her health declined, until she 
‘ only seemed contented when in her society; and 
; her fond mother was most grateful to Miss Evelyn, 
} or Edith, as she was more familiarly called, for 
the kind attention which she bestowed on the 
: beloved invalid. Lord Eustace passed much of 
‘his time with his sister, to whom it soon be- 
{came evident that his admiration for her friend 
‘ had deepened into a tenderer feeling. Knowing 
Edith’s coldness as she did, she trembled for his 
‘ happiness; and when in return to her anxious 
inquiries, he declared his love for Miss Evelyn, 
; she entreated him if possible to quell it since she 
‘ feared that it was a hopeless passion. He, how- 
} ever, persisted, and proposed to Miss Evelyn. 
He was gently, but firmly rejected. In vain did 
{ Lady Clara plead for him; in vain did his mother, 
her pride of birth softened by his misery, entreat 
| Edith to become his wife. She wept and ex- 
; pressed much regret for his unhappy passion, 
} but declared her inability to return it. 

«You will learn to love him if you once become 
{his bride,” urged the mother. ‘You cannot be 
i 80 cold-hearted as to be incapable of love. Or can 
; it be possible that your affections are engaged?” 
;} I do not love another,” replied Edith: “but 
‘ there is an insurmountable obstacle to my uniting 
; myself to your son. I respect and esteem him 
‘in a higher degree than any man I know, but I 
; cannot—I dare not love him.” 

‘* Edith, Edith, explain this dreadful obstacle,” 
; exclaimed the mother, ‘‘it may—it must be re- 
moved.” 

‘‘It is impossible. I can never be your son’s 
wife; for, alas! I am already married.” 

The duchess started as though a thunderbolt 
had fallen at her feet. 

‘* Married! can it be? 
is your husband?” 

Edith explained; and the duchess sat for several 
minutes in silence. 

-**He may yet hope!” she finally exclaimed. 

“No, lady, no; I shall never wed again—never! 
L have devoted my life to a stern purpose, and 
when that is wrought I have nothing left to live 
for: My short existence has been a sad one, and 
some of the deepest pangs I have ever felt arise 
from the knowledge of the pain I have given you 
and yours. Believe me, I would make any sac- 
rifice that conscience would permit, to ensure 
your son’s happiness. But his wife I cannot— 
dare not be. Such happiness is not for me, and 
while his love is an honor which an empress 
might covet, for he is as good as he is noble, I 
dare not accept it—dare not think of it. Pity 
meymadam; but do not curse me as the cause of 
so much misery.” 
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The next day the papers announced that Edith 
Evelyn, the actress, would shortly visit America. 
She had previously declared her intention of 
doing so; but the period of her departure had not 
been named. Now, however, the public were in- 
formed that she sailed in a fortnight, and also, 
that after a short tour in the United States, she 
intended to retire from the stage. 

Rumors were immediately circulated, that at } 
last her heart had succumbed to love’s sweet in- } 
fluence, and each of her more prominent admirers } 
was, in turn, reported to be the happy man. In 
the meantime the theatre was nightly crowded, } 
and the audience seemed to exhaust their fancy } 
in their manifold endeavors to testify their ad- 
miration. 

The last night came, and the actress, usually 
so calm,-was evidently struggling to master her } 
enfotion, as she bowed to the audience, when, in } 
obedience to their summons, she appeared at the } 
end of the play. Her strong will seemed to con- 
quer her feelings until her eyes encountered those 
of Lord Morton, as he threw a small bouquet of 
forget-me-nots on the stage. Springing forward, 
she caught it as it descended. A low sob from 
his sister was echoed by another from the actress, 
who immediately ran off the stage. The applause 








week, during which time a new play, written by 
herself, was to be produced. She refused to 
appear publicly until the necessary preparations 
for the production of this piece were completed; 
and a fortnight elapsed before the impatient 
curiosity of the public was gratified. 

At last the night arrived, and the anxious 
crowd greeted the great actress with every token 
of admiration. When she came forward and 
bowed, her eyes ran around the audience, and 
as Paul Beresford caught the glance, his face 
became pale as death. 

“It is impossible,” he murmured, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘‘nevertheless the resemblance 
is great.” : 

His wife too seemed equally astonished. 

“Did you ever see so wonderful a likeness?” 
she whispered. ‘Miss Evelyn, however, is more 
beautiful.” 

A groan of agony escaped from his lips, which 
caused his wife to remind him sharply where he 
was. His oo. however, had not been ob- 
served; for the crowd were eagerly watching the 
great stranger who stood before them. As the 
evening advanced, glasses were leveled at Miss 
Evelyn by several of the elite present with more . 


, interest than a perfect stranger, however noted,, 


was renewed, and the manager came forward and } could be supposed to excite in those who pride 
apologized for Miss Evelyn, who, he said, had ; themselves on their indifference. Paul Beres- 
fainted from excessive emotion, and was unable } ford saw many eyes glance alternately at Miss 
to appear before them again. Evelyn and himself, and felt that others recog- 

A few months later, Paul Beresford sat at the : nized the same wonderful resemblance to his first 


breakfast-table with his wife: he had been mar- ; 
ried two years to Eugenia Milford. 

“Mr. Beresford, do not forget to procure a box 
at the theatre during Miss Evelyn’s engagement. 
You had better attend to it this morning; she 
will be here but a very short time, and everybody 
is anxious to see her.” 

Mr. Beresford meekly acquiesced: indeed, he 





wife that had so startled him. 

Edith Evelyn’s reception in Philadelphia was 
even more rapturous, if possible, than any that 
she had previously received; and much regret was 
expressed that her engagement was so limited. 
Paul Beresford seemed perfectly enchanted by 
her powers. Night after night he watched her 
every word and glance with painful eagerness. 


never refused to do the fair Eugenia’s bidding, } He never applauded, but sat with his eyes dilated 
for a hint at his conduct to his first wife, whom ; and fixed upon her, as though he momentarily 
she was careful he should never forget, invariably } expected to hear some terrible confirmation of 
made him succumb. } anguish to himself—too terrible even for thought 

The great English actress, of whom rumor had ' to dwell on. His wife, too, seemed to partake in 
circulated such wonders, was at last in America. } his fears, as partly secluded from observation in 
The reports of her beauty, genius, and success ya private box, she watched the actress with won- 
that had crossed the ocean, had excited great | derful attention. Miss Evelyn, however, seemed 
anxiety to see this prodigy. Ladies were curious } either heedless or unconscious of their gaze so 





to view the woman, who, it was said, had rejected 
all that ambition could aspire to, or love require 
in her suitors. Gentlemen stroked their mus- 
tachios, and, glancing in the mirror, wondered 
who would be the fortunate; the envied man that 
should secure her heart. 

She only appeared three nights in New York, 
where her triumphs were as great as in London, 
when she repaired to Philadelphia, refusing, 
however, to engage for a longer period than a 


> 


} constantly bent on her, and never raised her eyes 
to the box where they sat. 

It was the last night of her engagement in 
Philadelphia, and her new play was to be per- 
formed for the first time. Paul Beresford and 
his wife were there as usual. When the curtain 
> rose, Miss Evelyn came forward, robed in the 
style in which his Edith had dressed, with her 
hair similarly arranged. , 

‘«Edith,” burst unconsciously from his. lips. 
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192 STANZAS. 

But the actress, if she heard, did not heed the ; oath!” and the unhappy man fell senseless at the 
exclamation. feet of his second wife. 

The play commenced, and Paul Beresford » A wild, maniacal laugh; a low, sweeping bow, 
leaned” forward to catch every word that might } and the actress disappeared from the sight of the 
fall from her lips. speechless spectators. A long respiration from 

The opening scene was the betrothal of two the audience spoke their relief from the dreadful 
lovers, and the play portrayed the gradual change } nightmare that had afflicted them, and each one 
from the deep love in the heart of the maiden, } looked at his neighbor, inquiringly, to see if he 
to the most intense hatred, with a mad thirst for} too had partaken of the same oppressive feeling. 
revenge in that of the wife. The language was ; Gradually tongues were loosened, and they began 
strong, beautiful, poetic, expressive; the acting} to talk of the events of the evening. Paul Beres- 
was—not acting, but nature! As the play pro-} ford was guilty of bigamy, and his haughty second 
ceeded, Paul Beresford recognized his own and} wife was in reality not legally married to him. 
his first wife’s history, and the cold sweat stood } Some blamed Edith for her fearful revenge ; others 
on his brow as he caught word after word that} declared she was right, and a few jealous women 
sealed his doom. He saw the love he had won, hoped that some few of their acquaintances would 
and the neglect and scorn with which he had re- take warning from the richly-deserved fate of 
paid it. He beheld that dreadful scene between } Eugenia Milford. F 
him and his wife repeated; he saw her stagger } Next day Paul Beresford sought Edith; but 
under his unmanly blow; heard her vow of ven-} she had left the city in company with her uncle, 
geance, and felt how terribly it had been fulfilled. 3 with whom she had constantly corresponded since 
The trip to Niagara, the report of@#dith’s death, } she left her husband. They repaired to Italy, 
her escape into Canada, her appearance on the; where, after a few years, she died, bitterly re- 
stage, her after life, even her triumphs in Ame-? gretting that she had devoted the best energies 
rica, together with his second marriage, and his ; of her life to the unhallowed pursuit of revenge. 
terrible suspicions on again beholding her, con-} In seeking it she thought only of her wrongs— 
cluding with a meeting between them, in which ; when it was acquired, the misery which she ha 





Edith turns to her husband and asks: 

‘Have I not kept my vow? Is not my revenge 
complete ?” 

The words were uttered with terrible truthful- 
ness of feeling, and the actress turned her magni- 
ficent eyes full on Paul Beresford. The audience 
scarcely breathed; they felt that this was not 
acting—it was truth. Every: eye followed the 
glance of the actress, as again she repeated those 
words in the same terrible tone: 

‘Have I not kept my vow? Is not my revenge 
complete?” 

«It is—it is!” groaned Paul Beresford, rising: 
‘Edith, Edith, most terribly have you kept your 
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> wrought haunted her continually, and the demoa 
remorse was never driven from her heart. 

Her pride wounded, her hopes crushed, her 
fair fame sullied, Eugenia Milford lived unpitied, 
and died unlamented. Paul Beresford became 
a repentant man, who, even on the verge of the 
grave, strove to atone for the past by warning 
others of the rock on which his hopes were 
wrecked. Lord Morton, after years had partly 
effaced the memory of his first love, won a gentle, 
: loving wife, with whom he lived most happily. 
His sister regained her health, and is now @ 
happy wife and mother, although she often sighs 
oyer the history of the unfortunate Edith. 
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STANZAS. 





BY SARAH WHITTLESEY SMITH. 





Tr needs not words to speak 
Affeetion’s gentle swell, 

If in a heart it heaveth warm, 
The speaking eyes will tell. 

Tho’ words be soft and low, 
Give me the melting eye, 

That sheds soft dew upon the heart, 
And bids restriction fly. 


They say we ne’er can tell, 
By scanning o’er the face, 
The value of the gem that doth 
The bosom's casket grace. 


External show, tho’ fair, 
Too oft the mind deceives; 
Oft-times the least intrinsic worth 
Is hidden by fine leaves. 


Words oft are falsehood’s guise, 
To tempt the sanguine heart, 
But thoughts that dwell in eyes 
Are of the soul, a counterpart. 
T ask not words to judge 
If e’er a heart be true, 
For Heaven’s noblest gifts are set 
* And sealed upon the brow. 
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GLOVES AND CIGARS. 





BY JANE WEAVER. 





“I must really have a new pair of gloves,; ‘‘I will undertake, on fifty dollars, to find 
James,” said Mrs. Morris to her husband, as they ? myself in all these things.” 
sat together after tea. Mr. Morris dropped the newspaper as if it had 
Mr. Morris had been reading the atternes 5 been red-hot, and stared at his wife. 
paper, but he laid this down and looked crossly } $ &T believe,” he said, ‘you women think that 
up. ; we men are made of money. I don’t spend fifty 
“Really,” he said, ‘you seem to me to waste! dollars in gloves and handkerchiefs in half a 
more money on gloves than any woman I ever? dozen years.” 
knew. It was only last week I gave you money; Mrs. Morris made no reply for a full minute, 
to bay a new pair.” for she was determined to keep her temper. 
The wife colored, and was about to answer; But the quickness with which her needle moved 
tartly; for she felt that her husband had no; showed that she had some difficulty to be amia- 
cause for his cross ; but r bering that} ble. At last gfe said, 
“a soft answer turneth away wrath,” she said, » ‘But how much do you'spend in cigars?” 
“Surely you have forgotten, James. It was} This was a home-thrust, for Mr. Morris was 
more than a month since I bought my last pair} an inveterate smoker; and consumed twice as 
of gloves; and I have been out a great deal, as; much on this needless luxury as the sum his 
you know, in that time.” wife asked. He picked up the paper and made 
“Humph!” And, having pronounced these} no reply. 
words, Mr. Morris took up the paper again. “IT don’t wish you to give up smoking, since 
For several minutes there was silence. The} you enjoy it so much,” she said. ‘But surely 
wife continued her sewing, and the husband read } a cigar is no more necessary to a gentleman than 
sulkily on: at last, as if sensible that he had been are gloves and handkerchiefs to a lady; and if 
unnecessarily harsh, he ventured a remark by you expend a hundred dollars in one, I don’t see 
way of indirect apology. why you should complain of my wishing fifty 
“Business is very dullyJane,” he said, “and; dollars for another.” 
sometimes I do not know where to look for money. ‘‘Pshaw,” said the husband, finally, “I don’t 
Iam hardly making my expenses.” spend a hundred dollars in cigars. It can’t be.” 
The wife looked up, with tears in her eyes. “You bring home a quarter box every three 
“I am sure, James,” she said, ‘‘that I try to; weeks; and each box, you say, costs about six 
be as economical as possible. I went without a} dollars, which, at the end of the year, makes a 
new silk dress this winter, because the one I got} total of one hundred and four dollars.” 
last spring would answer, I thought, by having a} Mr. Morris fidgetted on his seat. His wife 
new body made to it. My old bonnet, too, was } saw her advantage, and smiling to herself, pur- 
re-trimmed. And as to the gloves, you know } sued it. 
you are very particular about my having owe “If you had counted up, as I have, every dollar 
always nice, and scold, if I appear in the street} you have given me for gloves, handkerchiefs, 
with a shabby pair on.” i. shoes and ribbons, during a year, you would find 
Mr. Morris knew all this to be true, and felt} it amounted to full fifty dollars; and, if you had 
still more ashamed of his conduct: however, like kept a statement of what your cigars cost, you 
; 
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most men, he was too proud to confess his error} would see that I am correct in my estimate as 
except indirectly. to them.” 
He took out his pocket-book and said, ‘A hundred dollars! It can’t be,” said the 
“How much will satisfy you for a year, not ; husband, determined not to be convinced. 
for gloves only, but for all the other etceteras? } *«Let us make a bargain,” replied the wife. 
Iwill make you an allowance, and then you need } “Put into my hands a hundred dollars to buy 
not ask me for a dollar, whenever you want a} cigars for you, and fifty to purchase gloves and 
pair of gloves, or a new handkerchief.” etceteras for me. I promise faithfully to ad- 
The wife’s eyes danced with delight. She} minister both accounts, with this stipulation, 
thought for a moment, and then said, that, at the end of a year, I am to retain all I 
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can save of the fifty,and to return to you all 
that remains of the hundred.” 

“It is agreed. I will pay quarterly, begin- 
ning with to-night.” And he took out his purse, 
and counted thirty-seven dollars and a half into 
his wife’s hand. 

And how did the bargain turn out? Our fair 
readers have, no doubt, guessed already. Jane 
continued, during the year, to supply her hus- 
band with cigars, and, at the end, rendered in her 
account, by which it appeared that Mr. Morris 
had smoked away one hundred and ten dollars, 


A CHILD’S 


Were I the sun!—what then, my child? 
Were you the sun what then? 

I ne’er would shine so warm and bright 
Upon such wicked men; 

I’d wither up their budding grain 
When just it leaves the earthp 

And they should sow their seed in vain, 

For never, never would I deign 
To warm it into birth. 


Were I the rain!—what then, my child? 
Were you the rain what then? 

I ne’er would fall so warm and mild 
Upon such wicked men; 

I’d flood their fields till not a root 
Should find a spot to cling, 

And every young and tender shoot 

Should float before the careless foot, 
A drenched and worthless thing. 


But on the harvest of the good 
I’d send both heat and dew, 
Till every young and callow bud 
To golden fruitage grew; 
The flowers should spring around his door, 


while his wife had spent only forty on gloves, 
handkerchiefs and shoes, the ten dollars she had 
saved having just enabled her to keep her hus- 
band’s cigar box full, without calling on him for 
> the deficiency till the year was up. 

Mr. Morris paid the ten dollars, with a long 
face, but without a word of comment. He has 
ever since given, of his own accord, the fifty 
} dollar allowance to his wife. 

Husbands, who think their wives waste money 
>on gloves, should be careful to waste none on 
’ cigars. 





THOUGHTS. 


Beneath my mellow rays; 
And if he were despised and poor, 
I'd fill with richest fruit his store, 
And bless him all his days. 


Dear child, not so doth God bestow 
His blessings on mankind, 

He treats alike both friend and foe, 
His love is unconfined; 

He sends his rain upon the just, 
And on the unjust too, 

The wicked in his love may trust, 

Nor are they from his bounties thrust 

} For all the wrong they do. 


wren 


Yet, oh, my child, how keen must be 
The pain in that man’s heart, 
To whom with gen’rous hand and free 
God doth his gifts impart; 
Unless he strives with earnest zeal 
To bless the human race, 
And often at God’s feet doth kneel 
To thank Him for his daily weal, 
And praise Him for his Grace. F.C. 








WHAT IS A SIGH? 





BY R. K. SMITH. 





Ir is the sound 
Raised by the sweeping of an angel’s wing, 
As through the air 
It bears a prayer 
Of the soul’s uttering. 


It is the sweet 
Melodious echo of some thrilling thought 
Retold by sadness 
Unto gladness, 
Which memory hath brought. 


It is the hymn 
Breathed ever by the votaries of love, 
Whose duleidence, 


Soft and intense, 
Soars dreamily above. 


PADDY 


It is the sign 
Of earth’s fraternity, the only tie 
That links us all, 
Both great and small, 
In common sympathy. 


It is the heart 
Issuing from its prison-house of clay; 
Perchance gladly, 
Perchance sadly, 
Wending on its way. 
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DORA ATHERTON; 


OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTER, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. 8., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162, 


Meanwuite Dora toiled on, in her i ‘Don’t you think he looks like Lord Morti- 
occupation, endeavoring to maintain a cheerful ; mer?” she said to Dora, one day. ‘I’m sure he 
spirit, and hoping for a brighter future. ‘does. I got the ‘Children of the Abbey’ from 
How or when that better day was to come she the Circulating Library, last week, to read over 
could not even imagine, for every prospect alike { again, for I felt confident that Amanda’s lover 
appeared dull and comfortless; but, without that was just like Mr. Thomaston; and it isso. He 
hope she would almost have died, and so she } has exactly the same colored eyes.” 
clung to it tenaciously. “*T never read the novel you speak of,” replied 
It is true she was never now without work, for ; Dora. ‘But, indeed, dear Susan, I wish you 
the foreman of Mr. Thomaston, finding how well ? would not talk of this young man. He is vulgar 
she sewed always had a job for her, when there as well as wicked, depend on it.” 
was none even for Susan. But the very care ‘‘La, now, you car’t mean what you say,” said 
which Dora took lessened her gains, as it pre- { Susan: and then, looking back, she exclaimed 
vented her doing as much as others. It was, ; with a heightened color, ‘I declare if he hasn’t 
indeed, with the utmost difficulty that she could { followed us all the way home.” 








earn sufficient to defray her expenses: and the 
prospect of a possible sickness, for the confine- 
ment already began to affect her health, some- 
times nearly discouraged her. 

Often she had to sew, far into the night, in 
order to finish a piece of work in time; and then, 
with weary eyes and a painful chest, she would 


As Dora led the way into Mrs. Harper’s house, 
she did in fact see the young man, loitering at 
the corner. He caught Dora’s eye, and lifted 
his hat. Our heroine indignantly hurried into 
the house, dragging Susan after her, but not until 
the latter had dropped a courtesy in reply to the 
salute. 








lie down to a troubled sleep, waking, the next; About a week after this Dora found herself 
morning, only to resume the same harrassing ; compelled to go out alone to the clothing store. 
labor. Her cheek paled and her strength gave { Susan had been confined, to the house, for several 
way under all this; and often the tears came into { days, by a sore throat, and it was absolutely 
her eyes as she thought of the old happy days ; necessary that Dora should carry back the work 
with her father and Paul. Oh! how she longed, } of both, and obtain more. Accordingly she left 
at times, for the breezy hills where she had lived ; Mrs. Harper’s toward sunset, thinking that at 
$0 long; for a sight of the clouds sailing over the ; this period of the day she would be less apt to 
placid pond; for the sound of the wind in the { meet her tormentor; for she had been informed 
forest; or for the perfume of wild flowers or new ; that he, in common with other young bloods, 
mown hay. generally rode out of town in the afternoon. 
Dora had other troubles too. From the day} She had completed her errand, and was hurry- 
he had first beheld her, young Thomaston had ; ing home, for the dusk drew rapidly on, when, to 
Not ceased to insult her by his notice. He had ; her dismay, she beheld the object of her aversion 
never, indeed, spoken to her as yet; but, in spite } sauntering toward her. 
of her avoidance of him, she feared he would. } She hastened to turn down the next street, 
To prevent this she always waited until Susan ; hoping thus to avoid him. But he had already 
could accompany her, before she would go to the {seen Dora, and thanking his lucky fortune, he 
clothing store. Yet, even in this, there was much ; proceeded, at a quickened pace, to follow her. 
that was unpleasant. Susan was weak enough : Dora, hearing a rapid footstep behind her, be- 
to be flattered by the notice of this profligate, ‘ came conscious instinctively that it was his, and, 
which she appropriated entirely to herself; and ; with a beating heart, increased her own already 
Was continually talking of him. swift gait. Still the pursuing tread was heard, 
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and not daring to look around, she hurried on 
until she almost ran. Once or twice there was 
a cough, as if to attract her attention. Mean- 
time few persons were in sight, for the twilight 
was fast fading. Nearer and nearer the footsteps 
approached. Dora’s nervous alarm now amounted 
almost to agony, for her antipathy to this young 
man was that of positive horror, and she saw no 
way of escaping the insult of being addressed by 
him. 

Suddenly she beheld a form, that struck her 
as familiar, a little in advance. It was that ofa 
man, somewhat roughly attired, but walking with 
a certain erect and independent air that inspired 
confidence, for it bespoke the perfection of manly 
fearlessness. A second glance assured her that 
the person before her was a fellow boarder, a 
young painter named Butler, whom she had 
often received small civilities from at table. Her 
acquaintance, indeed, was of the slightest; but 
sufficient for the present emergency; so accele- 
rating her pace to a run, she was soon at the 
young man’s side. 

‘*Miss Atherton, I declare,” he exclaimed, 
looking around at the sound of footsteps, ‘‘run- 
ning too—how you surprised me.” 

Dora was out of breath equally with agitation 
and with her rapid pace. She took his arm, 
which he offered; but it was a minute before she 
could speak. 

‘‘T was belated,” she said, at last, with some 
confusion, ‘‘and believe I became frightened. 
But you are going home? If not,” and she sud- 
denly withdrew her arm, and blushed, ‘‘if not I 
will not trouble you——” 

“I am going home,” he replied, presenting his 
arm again; and then he added, ‘‘ excuse me, Miss 
Atherton, but I fear that coxcomb yonder has 
been following you. If so, only give me leave, 
and I’ll make him rue it, the longest day he lives. 
The conceited, perfumed monkey,” he added, 
bitterly. ‘Does he think his father’s money 
gives him the right to insult females? I fancied, 
once before, that I saw him following Susan and 
you.” 

Dora was alarmed at his vehemence. She had 
long guessed, from Butler’s manner, that he loved 
Susan; and she thought it best to soothe him; for 
she saw that personal jealousy would otherwise 
aid his class-hatred against young Mr. Thomas- 
ton. . 

**Oh! don’t—for the world,’ she said, ‘take 
any notice of it. Perhaps I was mistaken. 1’m 
from the country, you know, and easily flurried. 
Pray, pray, don’t get into any foolish quarrel.” 

From that day Dora took more notice of the 
young painter, and often wondered that she had 
neglectéd him so long. Butler was an extraordi- 
He had been, as she learned from 


nary person. 


rman 


Mrs. Harper, with whom he was a great favorite, 

an orphan, who, from infancy, had never known 

a parent’s care. How he passed the first ten 

years of his life no one knew but himself; for 

it was a subject on which he was studiously re. 
served: but he had endured every physical pri- 
vation, and been entirely without mental or moral 
education. Originally, however, of a strong mind, 
which had become sharpened by necessity, he had 
gradually fought his way upward until he had 
become a house and sign-painter, the business 
which he now, as a journeyman, followed. Most 

‘ of his evenings were spent at home in reading or 

drawing, for he was ambitious to acquire know- 

ledge and to become a great artist. Occasionally, 

however, he went to a club, of which he was s 

prominent member, and where all the great poli- 

tical, social, and religious questions of the day, 
as they came up, were discussed. 

Dora was much struck with his fine, intellee- 
tual face, as well as with its expression of energy 
and manliness. His forehead was square, mas- 
sive, and full of character; while the overhang- 
ing brows gave the dark eyes unusual meaning. 
Altogether, in looking on Butler, Dora felt, unused 
as she was to studying physiognomy, that she 
‘ beheld the fit tenement of as wild and rugged, 

yet powerful mind as God ever bestowed on» 

;man. Education, as yet, had evidently done little 

$ for that great soul; but there it was, like a slum- 

; bering volcano; and woe to the world if, when it 

$ blazed forth in the maturity of its powers, it was 

$ not rightly controlled! 

‘It’s strange,” said Mrs. Harper, who though 
unable entirely to comprehend Butler, yet saw 
the discrepancy to which she was about to allude, 

‘ “its strange that he loves Susan. Have you 
ever noticed how he watches every movement of 

hers? He seems to worship the very ground she 

‘treads on. Susan is a good girl enough, and 

pretty but she’s not the one for him. No— 

no.” 

“I think I can explain it,” said Dora. ‘Susan 
' is exceedingly graceful, and Mr. Butler has an 
artist's eye. He is attracted by her elegance, 80 
different from what he usually sees.” 

But, notwithstanding this, Dora often wondered 
at the adoration which Butler displayed for Susan. 
: Dora well knew the latter’s faults, and especially 
her frivolous intellect. Between Susan and her 

lover there could be no real sympathy. How- 

‘ ever, in spite of his love, or rather pernaps in 

consequence of it, Butler rarely attempted to 
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a distance, like that Indian worshipper, to whom 
Helena compared herself, adoring the sun, col 
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system of coquetry, natural perhaps to her, now promenade; and thence she extended her walk 
smiled and now frowned on him. In her secret ; into the country. She passed up a hilly road, 
heart she despised the humble station of her ; alongside of an old wood, and, entering the pre- 
adorer, though she could not but see his great cincts of this bit of forest-land, hunted for the 
talents. She possibly intended to marry him, ; blood-root and anemone, till, emerging suddenly 
after awhile, if none of her romantic visions { upon a piece of wild meadow land, she discovered 
should be realized; but as she felt certain, foolish ‘ a nest of the sweetest and finest violets that her 


girl as she was, that some rich and handsome | eyes had ever beheld. With what delicious emo- 


lover would yet present himself, she only, at pre- 
sent, amused herself with Butler for want of a 
better admirer. 

Meantime this vain, giddy creature, who was 
thus selfishly speculating on as ardent an affec- 
tion as was ever entertained, formed a part even 
of Butler’s dreams of ambition. His most eager 
wish was to become—how he knew not as yet— 
& great artist, like Michael Angelo, or Raphael, 
or Rubens, or Titian, or Guido; but, in his 
visions of a bright career in the future, the form 
and face of Susan ever came, the one attired in 
the luxury befitting its graceful movements, the 
other lovelier than even now, and beaming with 
happy smiles for her artist husband. She was, 
indeed, his divinity. He reproduced her con- 


} tions she ran hither and thither, plucking the 
| fragrant flowers, or paused to hear the cow-bells 
tinkling softly, while occasionally the bleating of 
sheep rose from a neighboring field. By-and-bye 
: she wandered further on, and came to a patch of 
new-budding wheat: and oh! how intensely green 


it was, with its millions of young shoots. It 


‘ with gazing on that green field, she who had been 
; 80 long blinded with sewing on dark cloth, or 
{ with the cheerless prospect of brick houses be- 
‘held from her window. And so, all that bright 
‘ afternoon, she wandered on. Eve was not hap- 
pier in Paradise, before she fell, than was Dora. 

At last the declining sun warned her to return. 


; She had overlooked, however, the distance she 


tinually in his drawings; he took her partin every ; had come, and by the time she retraced her steps 
discussion, no matter what she had asserted; | to where she found a conveyance, it was nearly 
and a poem, which he published, full of rugged, | dark. Long before the coach reached the heart 
Titanic power, addressed to an ideal spirit, was ; of the city, night had fallen; and when, at last, 
evidently intended for Susan. she was set down, she had several squares yet to 

The spring was now half spent. A month had { walk. 
elapsed since Dora had been dogged by young; As the moon would rise about nine o'clock, 
Mr. Thomaston. Not having met him when she | none of the public lamps had been lit, and con- 
had been out lately, she began to hope he had ! sequently the streets were unusually dark. Dora 
given up the pursuit of her: and, to assure her- } was so elated, however, that she never thought of 
self, she asked Susan, oné day, if she had seen { danger, until she found herself suddenly opposite 
him lately; for Susan had generally gone to the the clothing store, which lay directly in her route 
clothing store alone, and for both of them, and } homeward. Then the idea of her persecutor 
hence had been abroad the most. ; flashed upon her. At that instant a young man, 

The girl blushed, and was embarrassed, but } who had stood at the dgor, idly watching the 
Dora scarcely noticed this, though, at a later ; passers, crossed the street with a quick step and 
day, it recurred forcibly to her. followed Dora. 

“T have seen him once or twice,” said Susan, { Our heroine knew at once that it was young 
stammeringly: and then she started another sub- | Mr. Thomaston. Her heart leaped into her 
ject. Neither of this did Dora take note, though { throat; her knees tottered; she thought she was 
she recollected it, subsequently, with sorrow. ‘about to fall: but summoning all her energies, 

At last, one Saturday, Dora stole a half day } she hurried on, hoping to shake off her tormentor. 
from her task, in order to take a walk into the A quick, elastic footstep, however, followed 
country. The trees were leafing in the public | aleve after her; it drew nearer; it was at her 
squares; the air was balmy; and the sky flecked { side. She did not look around, or take any notice 
With white clouds on a clear azure: it was a day of it, except to quicken her pace, breathing hard 
to fill the votary of rural life with irresistible } and fast like a frightened deer. 
longings for green fields and violet fringed brooks; ** Allow me, miss,” said a voice beside her, ‘‘to 
and Dora resolved to steal away, for a few hours { see you home.” 
at least. She asked Susan to accompany her; The words were respectful enough, but the 
but Susan wished to buy some ribands: and so | tone.was conceited and insolent. The first im- 
Dora set out alone. pulse of Dora was to turn and strike the man; 
‘What a happy afternoon it was! A cheap, } but she feared, on second thought, to do this, for 
public conveyance carried Dora to the edge of | no one else was in sight; and what might he not 
the city, where she stopped awhile at a public {do? Fear .followed this sudden courage, fear 
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deeper than before: and her only reply was to 
increase her pace almost to a run. 

‘You shouldn’t go so fast, miss,” said her 
pertinacious insulter, keeping close at her side. 
‘‘There’s no harm meant you—I’ll take care of 
that. Come,” he added, after a pause, ‘‘don’t 
coquet any longer. You’re a handsome gal, by 
Jove, and you know it: and I’m ready to do any 
thing to prove that I adore you.” 

How insufferably disgusted, yet indignant Dora 
was at all this. Yet what could she do? To call 
for help was only to make a scene and give pub- 
licity to the insult. She hurried on, therefore, 
in silence, but kept her face turned from her com- 
panion. 

«I say, my pretty bird, don’t tire your little 
feet: its no use,” resumed her tormentor, ‘‘for } 
I’ll stick by you whether you go fast or slow. ; 
You’re not in earnest surely, in seeking to avoid 
me. By Jove, miss, I can make it a thousand 
times more to your advantage to love me, than 
to keep on working for the governor ‘ 

He would have said more, but, at this insult of } 
insults, Dora’s indignation blazed to a height that } 
extinguished all fear. Stopping suddenly, and > 
facing around at her persecutor, she said, while } 
her form seemed positively to dilate before his ; 
astonished eyes. 

‘Leave me, sir, this instant. How dare you} 
speak to me?” 

For an instant the young libertine gazed stupi- 
fied upon her: then, noticing that no one was 
near, he seemed to collect his faculties again. 
He gave a low significant whistle. 

‘By Jove,” he said, ‘‘you’re sublime—posi- } 
tively sublime. Gad,I love you better than ever. } 
Come, miss—you act splendidly—but let’s lay off } 
the tragedy-queen and speak in earnest.” 

And, with insufferab]p self-conceit, for he really 
seemed to think Dora was acting, he offered her 
his arm. 

This last indignity was too much for Dora. In } 
all her visions of the hardships of a poor and 
unprotected young female in a great city, the 
possibility of being thus persecuted, by infamous 
addresses, had never entered her mind. She felt 
degraded immeasurably, and almost loathed her- 
self. This, and the utter helplessness of her 
situation broke down her courage; and she burst 
into tears, hurrying forward again. 

Her repulsion toward her tormentor was now 
too plain for him to mistake. But anger came 
to his aid when his self-assurance failed; and 
though he hesitated for a moment, he finally, 
with a secret oath, followed Dora. At first he 
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threatened, but soon he began to plead, arid, as 
no reply was made to him but sobs, he became 
enraged once more, and again used threats. She 
should lose her employment, he said; she should 
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rue her coquetry, for he still persisted in calling 
it such; she had some low fellow of a mechanic, 
he said, with an oath, whom she liked, he sup- 
posed, and he would teach the lout not to come 
between him and his betters. 

At last Dora reached Mrs. Harper's. Eagerly 
she rang the bell, and, half dead with shame, 
affright and indignation, leaned her tottering 
limbs against the lintel. Not a word had passed 
her lips since she had faced her tormentor, for 
that brief moment; and now, as he saw his prey 
about to escape him, rage overcame every other 
feeling in the base young libertine’s heart. 

“By G—,” he said to himself, ‘‘she shall not 
escape meso. I’ll have a kiss, at least, to punish 
her for her insolence. She’! not dare to make 
a fuss publicly about it.” He was a coward,s 
pitiful coward even then. ‘I'll not be foiled for 
nothing.” And, with the words, he suddenly 
seized. Dora by one arm, and wheeled her, little 
expecting so gross an assault, directly around, 
facing him. 

Bewildered and weak, yet with all her dignity 
aroused, Dora pushed him from her, by a violent 
effort, in which she had concentrated all her 
strength. At the same instant the door opened, 
and Mrs. Harper appeared, bearing a light. 

Like a frightened fawn Dora darted forward, 
rushing past Mrs. Harper, who stood, for a mo- 
ment, holding the door open, unable to compre- 
hend the scene. 

It was a moment, too, before the discomfited 
libertine could understand this sudden turn of 
affairs. His first impulse, after being thrust 
away by Dora, was to return to the attack; and 
he actually advanced as far as the threshold for 
that purpose; but here the form of Mrs. Harper, 
who now saw the whole mystery, interposed. 

The good landlady, as we have seen, had a 
tongue that never spared wrong; and her blood 
was now all on fire. She thrust her candle 
in the young man’s face, till he started back 
affrighted. 

‘‘You impudent rascal, what are you doing 
here?” she said. ‘You call yourself a gentleman, 
and yet insult young ladies because they happen 
to be poor. Get away, this instant, or I’ll have 
you soundly whipped, for there are men inside, 
who, though they don’t wear as fine a coat as you, 
have the hearts of real gentlemen, and would, if 
they knew you had followed this young lady home, 
beat every bone of your body into a jelly. Yes, 
you may well skulk away,” she said, raising her 
voice, as the baffled coxcomb sneaked off, ‘I wish 
I had a dog to set on you, for you’re worse than 
a common thief. If it wasn’t for involving the 
young lady’s name with such a dirty one as your 
own, I’d call the police and hand you over to 
justice——” 
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But here Dora, who had stood, half fainting, 
behind Mrs. Harper, recovered her senses in part, 
and came forward. 

«For mercy’s sake,” she said, putting her hand 

on the angry woman’s mouth, ‘‘don’t raise the 
neighbors, dear Mrs. Harper. Oh! I wouldn’t 
have my name,” she continued, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘mixed up in this terrible affair for the 
world.” 
» By this time the aggressor, hastening his pace, 
for he began to be seriously alarmed for the con- 
sequences of his late conduct, had passed almost 
out of hearing; and Mrs. Harper allowed herself 
to be drawn back into the hall, and the door to 
be closed. This had scarcely been done when 
the boarders, who had been assembled in the 
gommon parlor, began to flock out, attracted by 
the noise. Dora, however, did not stop to be 
questioned, but whispering into Mrs. Harper’s 
ear not to explain, darted by the curious crowd 
and hurried up to her own apartment, where she 
sank on the bed in a fit,of hysterical weeping. 

Mrs. Harper, though indignation had carried 
her away so entirely, at seeing her favorite in- 
sulted, immediately recovered her presence of 
mind, and to the score of questions addressed to 
her as to what was the matter, answered curtly, 
“oh,nothing to make such an inquiry about— 
perhaps it was a drunken man, perhaps not— 
there’s been noise enough already—and now, as 
supper’s waited this half hour, we’ll have it if 
you please.” 

Dora’s secret was, therefore, religiously kept: 
not even Susan acquiring it, though she made 
several indirect efforts. 

After that evening Dora went no more to the 
clothing store. At first she expected that work 
would be supplied to her no longer; but in this 
she was mistaken; Susan, who always went 
alone, invariably brought back something for 
our heroine as well as for herself. Dora fre- 
quently remarked that, on these visits, Susan 
was absent longer than she need be; but this 
awakened no suspicion; indeed, why should it? 
Alas! in subsequent times this, with other preg- 
nant facts, was re-called, but too late. 

Meantime weeks passed. One evening, late in 
May, when the rain beat against the house, and 
the wind howled down the streets, the landlady, 
Dora, Susan and Butler found themselves sitting 
around the stove,in the public parlor, after the 
rest of the household had retired to bed. Butler 
had just came in from his debating society, and 
was drying his wet feet at the fire. He was 
moody and abstracted. The landlady undertook 
to soothe him. 

“You are dull, to-night,” she said. 

Butler looked up, with a start. Her words 
dissipated his fit of abstraction. 








“*T was thinking,” he said, ‘of the wrongs of 
we operatives. The great question of social re- 
organization was discussed to-night, and it has 
left me in a whirl of emotions both inexplicable 
and painful.” 

The landlady smiled, shaking her head. 

‘Take care,’’ she said, ‘‘that you are not med- 
dling with subjects too deep for you.” 

**Too deep for us,” said Butler, with startling 
vehemence, rising. ‘‘Can wrong be too deep for 
remedy? You profess to be a Christian, Mrs, 
Harper, yet hint that God sends us evils which 
we cannot overcome.” 

‘*And you, James,” said the old lady, sadly, 
‘believe not, I fear, in God.” 

It was the first time that Dora had heard this 
intimated of Butler, and she looked at him with 
something of a shudder. She could scarcely be- 
lieve that the massive forehead, so like solid 
granite, the intelligent eye, and the fine expres- 
sion of the manly, though rugged face could be- 
long to an infidel. Yet she knew enough of his 
early history, how he had never had any one to 
teach him the truths of Christianity, partly to 
understand this mystery. She pitied, therefore, 
rather than censured him; for she felt that, in 
spite of his irreligion, he had the elements of a 
noble character: it was a temple in ruins, but a 
tempie still. 

‘‘And why should I believe, ma’am?” he re- 
plied, shaking back his shaggy hair, as a lion 
would when rousing himself from his lair. ‘‘When 
I look around me and behold the misery in which 
three-fourths of the world lie; when I see some 
men born to ease and opulence, and others, no 
worse, to suffering and poverty; when I mark 
how this bright and beautiful earth is filled with 
pain, woe and death; and when I find that civi- 
lization, ay! and Christianity itself, instead of 
remedying these natural evils, increases them by 
a defective social organization, can I, even if I 
would, believe in a God?—for a God, to be just, 
beneficent, or even wise, would not permit these 
evils, when a single word from his Omnipotent 
voice would destroy them forever.” 

There was an eloquence and sincerity in this 
impiety which profoundly interested Dora. Yet 
not for one moment, was she affected by the 
sophistry of the speaker: her clear mind, aided 
by the teachings of her father, had long ago re- 
solved these questions; and she looked on this 
fervid, earnest soul with deep commisseration. 

‘You make me shudder, James,” said the 
landlady. ‘‘I pray God to enlighten your heart. 
I can’t answer you, but my faith tells me you 
are wrong.” 

Butler, who had been pacing the floor, stopped 
before the speaker. 

“I believe you to be sincere, and I know you 
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to be good,” he said, ‘‘but, if there is a God, 
why does he suffer all this evil? Why was I, 
with the aspirations of a Michael Angelo, born 
in this narrow sphere, and forced to drudge for 
my livelihood, when I ought to be devoting all 
my time to that study which is necessary to make 
me a true artist? Why was Susan, who is as ele- 
gant as the wealthiest of her sex, doomed to toil 





a 


lie, traduce, and oppress each other? Do not the 


rich tread down the poor as much, in this Chris- 
tian land, as in countries where Brahma is wor- 
shipped, or Confucius followed? Your religion, 
with its pretended heavenly origin, has now been 
at work for eighteen hundred years; and what 
has it effected? The many are still hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the few; luxury is 


with the needle, and, perhaps, unless fortune } as great, crime as prevalent, poverty as grinding 
interposes, die of a consumption, the fruits of} as ever! Things grow worse, too, instead of 
stooping ather work? Why was Miss Atherton?” } better. Look at England, where évery eighth 
A sudden impulse came over Dora to answer; man is a beggar, and where only every twelfth 
this great, but misguided soul, to answer him, at } man was, acentury ago: is that what your boasted 
least, as she had heard her father answer similar Christianity does? I tell you, Miss Atherton, 
infidelity. It was, as it were, an inspiration. She ; there is no help for society, no hope for the poor, 
forgot she was but a simple maiden, and only re- } but in a reconstruction of the social fabric: in 
membered the glorious truths which she had been } association, in fraternity. The gospel of the 
taught in childhood. ‘Oh,” she thought, ‘if I} people is the gospel for me.” 
could, under God, make this man a Christian!” At this impetuous outburst, Mrs. Harper, who 
She looked up with a heightened color and in- } felt the truth of parts of it, and felt also her own 
terrupted him ; her voice at first a little tremulous, inability to answer what there was of error in it, 
but gradually gaining strength as it proceeded. } looked with alarm on Dora. As for Susan, the 
‘*It seems to me, Mr. Butler,” she said, ‘‘that } conversation had passed entirely out of her range 
you misapprehend the question. If there was of thought, and she gazed at Butler and Dora, by 
no world beyond this, and to ‘eat, drink and be } turns, in open-eyed wonder. 
merry’ was the all in all of a created being, then} But Dora, after a moment, replied quickly, 
God might be expected to be such as you think ‘*What is this gospel of the people,” she said, 
he should be, and pain, woe and death be un-} ‘‘of which you speak? What does it mean?” 
known. But this is not the teaching of Chris- “It means,” answered Butler, his eye kindling 
tianity. The Bible tells us that man is an im-; triumphantly, ‘the doctrine of humanity, of's 
mortal soul, and that his existence here is but} common brotherhood, of equal laws, of social 
probationary. If so, all these trials, in which regeneration.” 
you think there is so much injustice, are but the; ‘It is, in other words, so far as its earthly 
discipline to prepare us for a better and eternal } aims are involved, but a bad copy of the gospel 
life. The oak attains its full majesty and vigor, } of Christ.” 
not in summer weather alone, but amid the snows} Butler gave an incredulous sneer. 
and storms of winter; and so the sorrows and} ‘You discredit it. But have you studied the 
temptations of this temporary existence educate } New Testament? Do you know what the gospel 
us for the loftier career of eternity. Even, in} of Jesus of Nazareth was?” And, as she spoke, 
this world, they who have never seen trials, are) her cheek lighted up with emotion. ‘If ever 
comparatively weak and characterless; it is those } there was a gospel for the people, believe me, 
only who have fought and conquered who are } His was it. If ever there was a friend of the 
truly great.” poor, He, who was called ‘the man of sorrows,’ 
She had spoken, toward the close, rapidly and } was emphatically that friend. Where, in the 
enthusiastically. Butler stood astounded at such } range of history, can you find another refor- 
words from a female, and one so young; while} mer, who so systematically and perseveringly 
the landlady and Susan were silent with amaze- } denounced the abuse of riches? Which of all 
ment. your infidel philosophers has united, as He did, 
“You are eloquent,” said Butler, thoughtfully, } the practice of poverty to the preaching of our 
after a pause. ‘‘ But,” and he smiled, ‘‘is it not } common brotherhood? Unlike even the birds of 


an illusion? Even if Christianity, as you say, is 
intended to prepare men for another world rather 
than to make them happy here, still, if it was a 
true religion, it would necessarily elevate, refine, 
and spiritualize them, more or less, even here. 
Does it do this? Has it ever done it? Are men 


better, now, than they were a hundred years ago? 
Is society better than it was under Pagan Rome? 
Do not even your professing Christians cheat, 





the air or the beasts of the field, He knew not 
where to lay his head. To the impoverished He 
brought patience, to the suffering hope; while the 
criminal found pardon and words of encourage> 
ment at his hand. Who consorted, more stead 
fastly, with publicans and sinners? Who, in the 
very high places of Jerusalem, dared to stigma- 
tize,as He did, the usurers and others who ‘de- 
voured widow’s houses’ and pilfered the orphan’s 
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mite? Find me a man, who before His day, 
taught, so boldly, the great doctrine of the bro- 
therhood of our race; or one, since His day, 
who, in enforcing that doctrine, has added any 
néw arguments in its favor; and I may possibly 
believe that this carpenter’s son was, perhaps, 
onlya mere man afterall. But you cannot point 
out such a person. Your gospel, of the people, 
where it has aught of truth in it, is but a copy 
of the gospel of Christ: and wherever it differs 
from that creed, it plunges into error.” 


She had spoken so rapidly and enthusiastically, : 
with such a beaming eye and rapt look, that she { and plain. 
It was some ;}as much? Can you, even in theory, show how 
In fact he was, ; it can do half of this?” 


appeared almost like one inspired. 
thoments before Butler replied. 
for the time, overpowered by her fertile illustra- 
tions and fervid eloquence. 





commonwealth becomes a Christian, the state, 
in all its relations, will be Christian likewise: 
wrong, of every kind, will disappear; the rich 
will no more oppress the poor; the poor will 
cease to envy the rich; jails will be useless; 
unjust laws will be repealed; and exorbitant 
wealth will cease, because, under such a condi- 
tion of society, no citizen will consent to roll 
in wealth, while a brother descendant of Adam 
suffers. for the comforts of life. This is what 
the gospel of Christ will do, in time: and the 
means of regeneration, as you see, are logical 
Can your gospel of the people do 


She paused, excited, and triumphant. Never 
before had ever she felt so forcibly the immea- 


You place the subject in a new light,” said i surable superiority of Christianity, even as a 


he, at last. 
léss of the New Testament than I should: but, 
I believe, you have quoted its great doctrines 
aright: though, until you arrayed them thus 
before me, I had never seen them in that aspect. 
You say, however, that, in whatever my social 
philosophy differs from the gospel of Christ, it is 
inthe wrong. How can you make that out?” 

“Easily,” answered Dora. ‘Is not the prin- 
ciple of association a prominent feature of your 
gospel of the people?” 

“Tt is.” 

“And in that feature your philosophy differs 
from the true gospel, which, instead of inculca- 
ting the associative principle, enforces its very 
Opposite. It is a fatal vice of your system that 
it holds out to mankind the hope that, by a re- 
arrangement of the social fabric, he may escape 
thdue toil, if not sorrow; and association is the 
talismgan which you offer to work this cure. The 
gospel of Christ, on the contrary, tells every man 
that, in himself only, lies the remedy; for it 
teaches the doctrine of individual effort and per- 
sonal responsibility. Your gospel asserts that 
the way to make the individual happy is to re- 
construct the community aright: the gospel of 
Christ inculcates the opposite, and holds that 
the method to render the community perfect is 
to'raise the man toward perfection. Which of 
thé two doctrines is sustained by the analogy of 
Nature? Do the fibres make the oak, or the oak 
tiake the fibres? All created things, from the 
Mountain to the pebble, from the ocean to the 
rain-drop, are made perfest by the perfection of 
the atoms of which they are aggregated. The 
laws which govern the moral world, cannot differ, 
in this respect, from those which control the 
physical. To mak« the social system perfect, 
therefore, we must begin with the individual. 
Let each person do his or her duty and the world 











“T confess, with shame, that I know } code of human philosophy, to all other codes, 


Butler stood, leaning against the mantel-piece, 
in deep thought. 

‘IT cannot answer you,” he said, finally, with 
the frankness characteristic of him. ‘But still 
I am not quite convinced. All this bewilders 
me, and I must take time to study, to examine 
for myself, to reflect; for, to speak truth,” he 
added, with a sad smile, ‘your earnestness and 
eloquence are such as to make me mistrust 
myself.” 

Dora remained silent, for a moment, and then 
resumed, 

**You said, awhile ago,” were her words, 
“that, if Christianity was a true religion, it 
would spiritualize men, more or less, even on 
earth. And does it not? A great proof, to my 
mind, of the heavenly origin of Christianity, is 
its elevating influence, not only now, but in all 
past ages, as compared with human philosophies 
or false creeds. The entire scope of your social 
philosophy is contracted to the mere animal in- 
stincts of this life, for it seeks to solve no prob- 
lem beyond that of ‘how we shall eat, and where 
withal we shall be clothed?’ Do you not see, 
that, even as regards this life, such a creed must 
have a brutalizing and selfish influence? How 
much nobler is the mission of Christianity! The 
happiness of man, in this world, bountifully as it 
provides for that, is but its incidental aim: its 
grand purpose is to fit him for an immortal ex- 
istence, and one infinitely loftier than this, as 
both reason and revelation tell. Yet, as regards 
merely this temporal life, the gospel of Christ, 
because of this eternal character of its mission, 
is immeasurably more spiritualizing than your 
gospel of the people, which has nothing in it 
that might not as well apply to ‘the beasts that 
perish’ as to man. Believe me, Mr. Batler, I 
feel, as acutely.as you can, the fleshly hard- 


is'reformed at once. When every member of the / ships of an operative’s lot; but I find, which you 
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do not, a sweet balm for them in Christianity: a 
balm that, in its personal influence on myself, 
reconciles me almost to them as a part of the 
discipline of life; a balm, that if all men would 
take it to their hearts, would regenerate society 
entirely and banish all that is really hard in the 
operative’s lot, by more completely equalizing the 
gifts of fortune.” , 

Mrs. Harper’s amazement, at hearing Dora 
thus silence Butler, whose infidel philosophy had 
so often silenced her, Christian as she was, had 
gone on increasing, until now she clasped the 
speaker’s hand, drew it to her lips, and kissed it 
fervently. 


Butler also was deeply moved. He approached } 


Dora, and standing respectfully before her, said, 
with enthusiasm, 

‘*You remind me of a saint. You must let me 
paint you, as one, when I come to be an artist. 
If all, who call themselves Christians, acted out, 
in their lives, the gospel as you explain it, there 
would soon be nothing of infidelity left.” 

Dora colored, with embarrassment, at these 
encomiums. 

«*You must not speak to me, in this way,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘“What I have said, I learned 
from my father, who used often to talk of these 
things. He was accustomed to remark that 
Christianity was misunderstood, even by some 
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felt thus. The gospel of Christ offers to us a 
precious comforter and friend, to be with us in 
the trials of life and lead us through the dark 
valley. Thank God therefor!” 

She spoke these words, with uplifted eyes and 
a countenance glowing with holy gratitude; while 
Mrs. Harper, deeply affected, answered with an 
audible ‘‘amen!” 

Butler respectfully opened the door for her. 

**T admire your faith,” he said, ‘‘ there is some- 
thing beautiful, and even captivating in it: but 
it is the point in which, of all you have uttered, 
I feel the least sympathy. For myself,” he con- 
tinued, proudly, drawing himself up to his full 
height, ‘‘I am equal to my destiny, be it good or 
bad; and shall meet it, I trust, like a man. I 
have never, even in the darkest hours of my 
life, felt the necessity of which you speak; I am 
sufficient for myself.” 

Dora gazed at him sadly, but made no reply: 
but her soul, within her, mournfully whispered, 
‘‘Lucifer, Lucifer, thy pride was thy ruin,” 

Mrs. Harper, however, spoke. 

‘*James,” she said, ‘I would pray God that 
you might never have a great trouble, but that, 
without it, I fear you will always be an unbe- 
liever. Oh! what a woe it will require to break 
that haughty spirit.” 

Having pronounced these words, to which 


of its sincerest advocates: and that it consisted} Butler made no reply, they separated for the 


less in forms than in ‘doing unto others as you 
would be done unto.’ He often expressed his 
wonder that men should lament the apparently 


incurable evils of the social fabric, when, in the } 


gospel of Christ, rightly understood, was to be 
found a remedy for them all. He firmly believed 





night. 

With truth had Dora spoken, in this conversa- 
tion, of the support which religion had been to 
her since her orphanage. Often and often, in- 
deed, she would have become the prey to despair, 
but for the consolation which she had found in 


that, in time, the efficacy of this remedy would } laying her griefs at the feet of her Creator. At 
be acknowledged; and that all men would become } such moments, after an agony of supplication, it 


Christians, not in name only, but in reality: and 
he used to say that the prophets, in foretelling 
the Millenium, had given us glorious assurance 
of that blissful era.” 

Dora now rose, as if to retire; but Butler in- 
tercepted her, for a moment. 

“A single word,” he said, ‘before you go. 
You spoke of the spiritualizing and elevating 
influence of Christianity: how do you reconcile 
that with the cowardly fear of hell-tortures which 
it teaches?” 

‘A true Christian, my father used to say,” 
replied Dora, modestly refering to another’s 
authority, ‘“‘looks up to God as to a father; and 
is sensible of love to such an extent that he has 
no room for fear. The believer can never be 


a coward. But the strongest of us experience 
moments when our self-reliance fails, and when, 
but for the assistance we find in leaning on him, 
we should give weakly up. Oh! believe me, I 
have often, especially since I came to this city, 





would sometimes seem to her as if her father’s 
spirit, commissioned from on high, came down, 
unseen, to cheer and sustain her. 

Occasionally thoughts of Paul visited her as 
she sat solitary at her work. She had often 
wondered that, though in the same city, she had 
never seen him; for she had yet to learn how 
easy it is to be lost in a great town. Not that 
she supposed, any longer, that Paul loved her; 
for she persuaded herself that, if he had not 
deserted her, he could have discovered her re- 
treat long before: but she wished to see him, to 
ascertain whether he would not, with all his 
riches, shrink from her presence, self-convicted. 

Fortune, at last, brought them together, though 
only for » moment. Dora had some business, 
which led her by one of the public quays; and, 
as she passed, the passengers of a ship, about to 
sail for Europe, were arriving. Suddenly a car- 
riage drove up from which Paul descended. The 
press of people momentarily held Doras fast, and 
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‘she remained within touch of her lover, for a full 


minute. 

She noticed that he looked pale and languid, 
as if he had been severely ill; and, in spite of 
her indignation toward him, her heart smote her. 
Once, under the influence of this emotion, she 
was on the point of pulling at his sleeve; but 
pride prevented her: and, the instant after, Paul 
moved onward without having seen her, stepped 


jnto a boat which waited for him, and was pulled } 


out toward the packet. 
The crowd pushed Dora, meanwhile, away from 
the spot. The incident had quite unnerved her. 


? 





She reproached herself now for not having spoken 
to Paul, and so rendered plain the cause of his 
desertion, which had ever been mysterious. She 
would, at that moment, have given worlds to have 
re-called him. 

‘‘Why should he have been ill?” she said, ‘if 
he wantonly deserted me. Perhaps I have done 
him injustice. But alas! alas! it is too late now 
for regrets.” And her tears flowed fast. 

Yes! it was too late. A touch, a word, the 
recognition of her face, would have kept Paul in 
America; and have spared her from untold woes. 
Alas! and alas! (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SIR OMAR. 





BY J. B. CONE. 





Sir Omar rode from his castle gate, 
At the head of a garish throng; 
And prancing steeds with step elate, 

Moved joyfully along. 


Stern warriors passed the keep and moat, 
With mien of birth and pride; 

And sables o’er their foreheads float, 
Like shadows o’er the tide. 


Sir Omar rode a coal black steed, 
Housed in well-wrought mail; 

That erst had roved the grassy mead, 
As wild as mountain gale. 


Sir Omar left his feudal halls, 
To bear the sword and lance; 
And many a foe fell ’neath his arm 
On the battle-fields of France. 


Why flashes in the warrior’s eye 
Such fire of lurid light? 

Why on his brow such shadows lie, 
As dark as deepest night? 


He’s thinking of his lonely halls, 





Where hang the sword and lance; 


He’s thinking of his lonely halls, 
Whose heir’s a foe of France! 


The boy that nestled in his breast, 
And playfully grasped his sword, 

Has donned the foeman’s recr’ant crest, 
And leads a war-like horde. 


Bravely fought the cavaliers 
For lady-loves and France; 
Crimsoned were the sword and spears, 
And sheered the pointed lance. 


Omar, with a blood-stained brow, 
Knelt by a lifeless form; 

And Omar’s breath came deep and slow, 
Like gatherings of a storm! 


Then Omar, with a darker mien, 
Rode back to his feudal hall; 
And e’er upon his brow was seen 
A blackness like a pall. 
No more met the festal board 
At Ula, on the Rhine; 
And minstrel’s song was no more heard 
In praise of love and wine. 
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BY FRANK WALTERS. 





I saw thee, had thy heart grown cold— 
Thy eye’s unrest like dove of old, 
Proclaimed how deep within thy heart 
Love's presence held a sacred part. 


I marked how every haunt had power, 
The twilight dew at evening hour— 
Luna in all her grandeur rose— 

Yet pondered thou o’er secret woes. 


The Summer birds, the Summer flowers 
Spoke all too well of brighter hours, 





And days lang syne, or shadowed bloom 
Finds in thy heart a treasured tomb. 


I saw thee—but thou knew it not 
How all unmasked—was I forget— 
Years may come o’er, and after-time 
Shall ne’er efface Love’s genial prime. 


. There are who laugh and gaily sing, 
Whose hopes seem poised on golden wing, 
Would hail the meanest lot e’er rose— 
’T would bring them what they seek—repose. 





THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 





BY MES. JAMES WHITTLE. 





‘“‘Wuar did my aunt mean, when she said to 
you this morning that my education would never 
be finished? Surely, mamma, I am not always 
to remain at school. I am sure I often wish the 
time were come, when, instead of having to leave 
you at the end of every holiday, I could always 
stay with you, dear mamma, and wait on you, 
and nurse you, and try to amuse you, when you 
look so sad, and so weary; and sometimes it 
seems to me that I learn more in listening to 
you, and hearing you read to me, than I do from 
all the regular lessons I learn during the whole 
half year. Do you know, mamma, I remember 
everything you tell me, while all that I learn by 
heart, to say to Miss Brewster, is forgotten in a 
minute. When shall I leave school, and be aiways 
with you?” 

The little girl, as she asked this question, 
looked eagerly into her mother’s face, and saw 
that large tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
Fearful lest she had been the cause, she threw 
her little arms round her neck, and kissed her 
again and again. The mother raised her languid 
head from her pillow, as she replied, ‘‘ Fanny, sit 
down beside me, on the sofa, and let me tell you 
what your aunt and I mean, when we say that 
your education will never be finished. While we 
live, we may still learn something, and the school 
in which you at present study is only the first 
class in that wider school, the world, in which, 
by-and-bye, you will have to take your place—in 
which I, Fanny, am a scholar.” 

‘You, mamma, a scholar? Why, you are a 
woman—a wise, grown-up woman. You have 
no lessons to learn, no tasks to repeat, no punish- 
ments to bear, no——” 

‘Stay, Fanny, I have all these. I have many 
lessons to learn daily, many tasks to perform, 
many punishments to endure. Do you think 
that I lie here on this sofa, day after day, and 
month after month, without learning anything?” 

“Oh, no, mamma! You are always reading 
large, wise books,” 

‘«Yes, my dear child; but it is not always from 
books that we learn lessons in the great school 
I told you of. Life is bestowed upon us by God; 
that great and good Being, who creates nothing 
in vain, had some wise purpose in breathing into 
each of us the breath of life; it is for us to find 
out what particular task God has apportioned to 


us; to learn what this is, is the important lesson 
which must be studied in the great school of life.” 
‘‘But, mamma,” said Fanny, after a longer 
pause than was usual with her, ‘how can a little 
‘ girl hope to find out what God intends her to do? 
;God cannot care whether my lessons are said 
{ well or not; what can I do, that car please God, 
or show Him that I am wishing to find out what 
‘ He intends me to do?” 

‘*You can do what you know to be right in the 
school in which you are for the present placed; 
you can learn to be obedient to those who are 
older and wiser than yourself; you can be kind 
{and affectionate to your schoolfellows, willing to 
‘give up your own will to theirs; you can be 
‘careful not to resent any unkind word which 
‘may be said to you; you may help those who 

are weaker than yourself; you may comfort any 
{ who are unhappy; and if, amongst your playfel- 
lows, one has done a wrong action, you may, 
perhaps, by kindly pointing out to her the harm 
she has done, induce her to strive in future to 
avoid all sin. These duties, my little girl, belong 
to your position as a schoolfellow; and the same 
duties, rightly and faithfully discharged, make 
good men and women, good servants and good 
masters, good parents and good friends, good 
statesmen and good kings. Greater duty there 
is none, whether in you, as a little child, or in 
the queen upon her throne, than that you should 
do unto others what you would wish others to do 
unto you. And this, Fanny, is one of the lessons 
that we all have to learn in the great school of 
life. Another, and far more difficult one, is that 
of bending our wishes to the will of our Father 
in heaven. You, who are happy and gay, to 
whom sorrow seems a thing still far distant, 4 
sort of awful stranger, who may one day come 
into your home, but who is as yet unknown to 
you, may think it an easy thing to say these 
words, which daily you repeat: ‘Thy will be 
done ;’ but, Fanny, dear, it needs a brave heart, 
and a firm trust in God, to say that little sen- 
tence when sorrow really comes; when death 
first enters our home, and takes away the little 
girl from her mamma, or perhaps the mother 
from her child; then it is that we must learn the 
hard task of submission; and many are the tears 
that are shed ere that difficult lesson be learned. 
Or it may be that sickness comes, as it has com? 
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to me, Fanny, binding me like a prisoner, with 
fetters of pain, to one spot; depriving me of all 
my former pleasures, and rendering me useless 
to others. To bear the pain that never leaves 
me, to lie here, and never again go forth into the 
fields with you, and show you the glorious works 
of God, there set before us—to do this, and be 
patient and content, and able to say, ‘Thy will 
be done,’ is not an easy thing; and this, Fanny, 
is the lesson I study daily.” 





up, a smile brightened her sweet face, as she 
said, ‘‘and yet, mamma, you are happy; no one 
smiles as you do, no one looks more cheerful;”’ 
then, after a minute’s pause, she added, ‘‘ah! 
mamma, I see it all now; you have learned your 
lessons well, and as Iam never unhappy when I 
do and say all my governess requires from me, 
so you are happy, because you have learned to 
do and say all that God requires of you.” 

The mother smiled, and said, ‘“‘not all, my 


The little maiden’s eyes were full of tears; ; child;” but her heart was glad that Fanny had 


mother’s bosom, and was silent. Then looking 


q 


she knelt beside the couch, hid her face in wy 


thus learned one of the lessons of Life’s Great 
School. 





LINES TO AN O 


NLY BROTHER. 





BY MES. 8. 


8. SMITH. 





Ware the silent shades of evening, : 
Fold their curtains round the sky; 

And the pale moon, softly beaming, 
Hangs her silver lamp on high— 

Tis the hour I love to wander, 
"Neath the pale moon’s pensive ray— 

And on by-gone moments ponder; 
Musing on the friends away. 

Those whose love hath ne’er grown weary, 
Those whose kindness knows no change— 

While some have made life’s paths more dreary, 
With chilling looks and hearts estranged! 


There was one, who parting gave me, 
This little braid of golden hair; 

‘Whose pale high forehead gleams before me, 
Traced with many a line of care— 

Long weary years, I scarce can remember, 
Have passed away since last we met— 

Some have gone down to their last slumber, 
Whose cheeks that warm, with tears were wet! 

Life’s dearest joys, with thee departed! 
A shadow o’er my pathway came; 

I miss’d the strong, and noble-hearted, 
Whose lips ne’er uttered words of blame. 


Rear’d ’mid the solitudes of Nature, 
Our lives were peaceful as our dreams! 
We learn’d to worship the Creator; 
Beside her sylvan founts and streams. 
Amid her silent glens we wandered, 
In curious contemplative mood— 
And questions of grave import pondered, 
While seeking berries in the wood, 
The Orient’s sheen, the Summer blossom, 
The sheep that lay among the hills; 
The golden sunset clouds, whose bosom 





Heaven’s loveliest Iris hues distils; 


And the blithe song of gay birds singing, 
Amid the orchard and the grove; 

In sweet harmonious concert ringing 
Attuned our hearts to praise and love! 

We watch’d the stars peep from their places, 
And questioned of their mystic sourcee— 

These early dreams have left their traces, 
As streams oft shape the river’s course; 

So they have shaped our future being, 
Lone dwellers we have been apart! 

Feeling the glance of the All-seeing, 
Ever upon our inmost heart. 


Time, that ever will be stealing, 
The loveliest blooms of earth away, 
Hath changed us both, yet more in feeling, 
Since last we met in life’s young day! 
Yet brother, still thy memory lingers 

On my heart’s tablets, lone and bright— 
Time, with its cold effacing fingers, 

Hath spared that page of golden light! 
Thee I adjure—by many a token 

Of love that crown’d our childhood’s years; 
By all the treasured words then spoken, 

Embalm’d in mem’ry’s urn of tears. 


Come to thy home! Tho’ sad and lonely 
May seem the old forsaken nest! 

Yet brother, might I clasp thee, only 
One moment, to my yearning breast; 

And shed with thee the tear of sorrow, 
Upon the household’s graves that lie 

Half hidden by the spreading yarrow; 
And funeral flowers that fade and die— 

Then would I fold my robe about me, 
And with much sufferance lay my head 

Where the tall grass and spreading yarrow 
Will blossom ever my lowly bed. 





EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


A Bripe’s Lerrer 1n 1610.—The following letter, 
written more than two centuries ago, is quite a 
curiosity. It is a spirited composition, and proves 
that the fair bride, having brought “a great estate” 
to her husband. was not disposed to be put off with 
a mean allowance; but, on the contrary, was deter- 
mined to “brave it” with the most stately. She ap- 
pears to have had a surplus of vanity, indeed; and 
to have liked, more than her sex genecally, to make 
a display. This termagant bride was the daughter 
of Sir John Spencer, a wealthy alderman of the city 


of London, and the bridegroom was the first Earl of 3 


Northampton of the present family. The lady had 


lived in the stately apartments of Crosby Hall, which / 


still remains a noble monument of English domestic 
architecture of the reign of Henry VIL. and in 


Canonbury House at Islington, in a small apartment ? 


of which, when let out into lodgings, a century and 
a half later, was composed the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
—the most touching tale of domestic happiness and 
sorrow which English literature, rich in productions 
of that character, has as yet produced. 


“ Alsoe, I will have 3 horses for my own saddle, 
that none shall dare to lend or borrowe; none lend 
bat I, none borrowe but you. Alsoe, I would have 
two gentlewomen, least one should be sicke, or have 
some other lett. Alsoe, beleeve yt, it is an undecent 
thinge for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, 
when God hath blessed their lord and lady with a 
greate estate. Alsoe, when I ride a huntinge, ora 
hawkinge, or travayle from one howse to another, I 
will have them attendinge; soe for either of those 
said woemen I must and will have for either of them 
a horse. Alsoe, I will have 6 or 8 gentlemen; and 
I will have my twoe coaches, ons lyned with velvett 
to myselfe, with 4 very fayre horses, and a coache 
for my women, lyned with sweete cloth, one laced 
with gold, the other with scarlett, and laced with 
watched lace and silver, with 4 good horses. Alsoe, 
I will have twoe coachmen, one for my own coache, 
the other for my woemen. Alsoe, att any tyme when 
I travayle, I will be allowed not only carroches, and 
spare horses for me and my women, but I wil! have 
such carryadgs, as shall be fittinge for me; all orderly 
not pestringe my things with my woemen’s, nor theirs 
with either chambermaid’s, or theirs with nursemaids. 
Alsoe, for laundresses, when I travayle, I will have 
them sent away before with the carryadgs, to see all 
safe: and the chambermayds I will have goe before 
with the groomes, that a chamber may be ready 
sweete and cleane. Alsoe, for that yt is undecent 
te crowd upp myself with my gentl. usher in my 
coache, I will have him to have a convenyent horse 
to attend me either in city or country. And I must 
have 2 footmen, And my desire is that you defray 
all the charges for me. 

Exizaseta Compton,” 


The Earl, it is proper to add, reaped little comfort 
from his wife and less from her immense fortune. 
Her name and the Canonbury estates are still pre- 
served in their lineal descendant, the present Spencer 
Compton, Marquis 6f Northampton. 


TABLE. 


Tae First or Aprit.—The month of April re. 
ceived its name from the Romans, who called it 
Aprilis, from aperio, to open, because it was the 
season when things opened, The Dutch and Ger- 
mans call it Gras month. From a very early age, 
the first day of the month has been set apart to 
practical joking; and hence has been called All. 
Fool’s Day. The victim of the trick is called here, 
and in England, an April Fool; and in France un 
$ poisson d’ Avril, an April fish. In Scotland he is 
called a gowk, or foolish person after the cuckoo, 
Even in Hindostan, we find this festival observed, 
though there it is kept on the thirty-first of March, 
and is called the Huli Festival. On All-Fool’s Day 
street passengers must be on the look-out for mis- 
chievous boys, who cry to gentlemen that they have 
$ lost their pocket-books, or to ladies that they have 
‘dropped their handkerchiefs; and, if attention is 
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{ paid to the warning, shout “April Fool” and burst 
; into laughter. In Havana it is a common practice, 
3 on this day, to serye up eggs, which have been per- 
$ forated, the contents extracted, and water substi- 
$tuted: the whole being done so neatly as to defy 
$ detection. Pretended sweetmeats or other counter. 
feit delicacies are offered to guests in a similar way. 
We know a young lady, in New England, who once, 
$ on All-Fool’s Day, treated the family to a dessert of 
‘ pancakes, which, served in a peculiar sauce, were 
; general favorites: but the pancakes were principally 
of cayenne pepper. We do not tell this, however, to 
put our fair readers up to a similar bit of mischief. 





Hvussanps anp Wives.—The author of the little 
sketch, “Gloves and Cigars,” has reminded us, by 
her story, that the “Lords of Creation” frequently 
exact sacrifices from wives which they would be lodth 
to make themselves. It is not only in the matter of 
cigars that husbands indulge themselves; but in a 
score of other things: yet they make wry faces, even 
when they do not complain, if a wife spends half as 
much on ribbons, capes, or other things which they 
consider unnecessary when the money has to be ad- 
vanced to pay for them, but which, if they saw their 
wives without, they would speedily learn to estimate 
{at atruer value. We are no friends to extravagance; 
but we think self-denial should be practised by one 
sex as well as the other. Too many husbands divide 
the little luxuries of life with their wives, on the 
principle of the old fisherman: “A shad for me and 
a herring. for you, a herring for you and a shad for 
me.” 





Our Fasnion Prares.—We claim for this Maga- 
zine a superiority, in the department of fashion, over 
all others: and, we believe, this superiority will be 
admitted by all who may make a comparison. Last 











month this was the only Magazine which contained 
$a fashion-plate at all. We promised, in our Pros- 
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pectus, a plate each month, and we shall keep that 
promise. For the present month we give a plate 
containing two figures, adapted to different sections 
of the country: the first to the North, where com- 
paratively cold weather still lingers, the second to 
the South, where already summer almost blooms. 
Our letter-press description, moreover, contains the 
entire novelties of Paris, London, New York and 
Philadelphia, for the month of April 1851. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the United States. By R. Hildreth, 
Second Series. Vol. I. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This volume embraces the narrative of 
events, from the adoption of the federal constitution, 
to the end of President Washington's second term. 
It is written in the perspicuous style of the former 
volumes, and with a similar rigid impartiality, and 
acouracy as to facts. Those who desire a clear and 
succinct record of the annals of our country, and 
are indifferent to the graces of style, or the preten- 
sions of philosophic narrative, will find, in Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s volumes, exactly what they wish; but those 
who desire a work of more pretension, though not 
perhaps of greater real merit, must wait until Ban- 
croft concludes his history, or some American Ma- 
caulay appears. The scholar, the statesman, or the 
author will, however, possess himself of this work, 
as indispensable to his library, whether he prefers 
Bancroft or not. A very large class will even choose 
Hildreth first, because of his terse and simple style 
of narrative; for there are many, and good critics 
among them, who regard attempts to write history 
brilliantly as a proof of meretricious taste. The 
publishers have issued this volume, like its prede- 
cessors, in a very handsomé manner. We should 
wish, however, to see standard works, similar to this, 
bound in calf, or half morocco, instead of in muslin, 
the latter being of too flimsy a character for use. 

Mississippi Scenes. By James S. Cobb. 1 vol. 
Philada: A. Hart.—Mr. Cobb is one of those authors 
of whom America may be proud, for he not only 
enjoys rare abilities, but draws on nature, not on 
books, for his materials, and so paints life as it is. 
The present volume is a series of sketches descrip- 
tive of manners in the South West. All classes 
ate embraced in Mr. Cobb’s graphic sketches: the 
wealthy planter, the plantation slave, the fashiona- 
ble of the town, the rude loafer of some rural dis- 
trict. The author is a gentleman of education, and 
writes with a polished pen. We are proud to rank 
him among our contributors; and many of our rea- 
ders will remember him, we doubt not, as the author 
of “The Maid of Melas,” a thrilling story published, 
in this Magazine, in 148. 

Jane Bouverie. By Catharine Sinclair. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—An excellent novel, 
printed in good style, and neatly bound in embossed 
muslin, We are glad to see our publishers returning 
to type that does not injure the eyes, and to bound 
books that can be read without danger of becoming 
dog-cared. 





Pamaseus in Pillory. By Motley Manners. 1 vol. 
New York: Adriance & Co,—This is a poetical satire 
on the leading American poets, and on many who 
are by no means eminent. We think we reecgnize 
the author as a gentleman of taste and ability; but 
as he has chosen to assume a masquerade, we shall 
not betray his secret. He has no reason, however, 
to be ashamed of the style in which he has executed 
his task of castigation, though many perhaps, and 
the sufferers first of all, may consider his labor as 
entirely “a work of supererogation.” There is a 
manly sentiment in the work which we like espe- 
cially: the author detests cant and conventionalism 
as heartily as we do ourselves: and for this we for- 
give him many hard hits at writers who are our 
particular favorites. We cannot say we approve 
much of satires: it is scarcely fair to point out faults, 
and pass over merits: but, if a satire must be written, 
and American poets are to furnish the theme, then 
the present may be considered a fair, as well as bril- 
liant composition. 


Lord Holland's Reminiscences, Edited by his Son, 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—These are 
recollections of public men and public events, from 
the pen of the late Lord Holland, well known as the 
nephew of Charles James Fox, and as a cotemporary 
and acquaintance of Napoleon, the Prince Regent, 
Sheridan, Erskine, Castlereagh, and other eminent 
men, both in England and on the Continent. The 
volume is well worth a place in the library. 


The Duchess. A Novel. 1 vol. Philada: A. Hart, 
late of Carey & Hart.—The period of this story is 
cotemporary with that of “The Signet Ring,” in 
our last number, and, as in that tale, Francis the 
First is a principal character. In incidents, how- 
ever, the novel and tale are entirely dissimilar. The 
chief actors in “The Duchess” are Louise of Savoy 
and the Constable Bourbon. A more readable novel 


; has not been issued from the press this year. 


’ Josephine; or, The Edict and the Escape. Py 
Grace Aguilar. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
This is a story of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain. The tale is not inferior to any written by 
the regretted authoress, and derives additional in- 
terest from the fact that she was herself a Jewees, 
and in this narrative only relates events traditional 
with her people. 


Lord and Lady Harcourt. By Catharine Sinclair, 
1 vol. Philada: A, Hart.—This publisher has issued, 
within the last eighteen months, three of the best 
novels we have read in that period, “The Initials,” 
“The Brothers,” and “The Duchess;” but, in “Lord 
and Lady Harcourt,” he has missed his mark for 
once. Really this last novel of Miss Sinclair is about 
the most slip-shod thing of the season. 

Lavengro: the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. By 
George Borrow. lvol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—A cheap edition of an odd, but racy autobio- 
graphy, of which it is impossible to tell how much 
is fiction and how much fact. The book ends as 
abruptly as it begins; but we dognot hear anything 
of a sequel, 
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Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1851. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, Philada: J. W. Moore.— 
This is the second volume of the series, the first 
having appeared for 1850. Its object is to preserve, 
for reference, the scientific discoveries of each year. 
The work consequently is invaluable to every one 
forming a library, or even pretending to keep up 
with the march of knowledge. It is ably edited and 
neatly printed. 

Lewis Arundel; or, the Railroad of Life. By the 
author of “Frank Farleigh.’ 1 vol. New York: 
H. Long & Brother.—The author of this fiction is 
one of the most humorous novelists of England: in- 
deed we place him next to Lever. His present book 
is even superior to “Frank Farleigh.” We recommend 
it to all who desire a readable novel, and especially 
to those who have to endure the penance of railroad 
travelling. 

Reveries of a Bachelor, By Ik Marvel. 1 vol. 
New York: Baker & Scribner.—This is a story of 
the heart, beautifully told, and presented in the 
guise of adream. The volume is as exquisite in its 
mechanical execution as it is delicious in its matter 
and tone. Ik Marvel is decidedly one of our most 
original thinkers and gracefal writers. We com- 
mend his “Reveries’’ to all, 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF Brown SiLk, embroidered up 
the front of the skirt, which is very full. Corsage 
plain and high, embroidered to match the skirt. 
Sacque of the same material as the dress, embroi- 
dered to correspond, and made ‘o fit rather closely 
to the figure. It is made wich revers of lappels in 
front. Sleeves quite short, to be worn with wide 
under-sleeves. Bonnet of violet colored silk. 

Fig. 1.—DReEss OF LIGHT GREEN GLACE SILK, skirt 
trimmed with five flounces, which are waved and 
finished by a ruche or quilling of ribbon. Corsage 
high, and open-in front, and finished by a ruche 
corresponding with those on the flounces. Linen 
chemisette and collar. Sleeves three quarters long, 
and trimmed like the skirt. Bonnet of pink silk, 
covered with crape of the same color. 


GeveraAt Remarxs.—The principal spring goods } 


consist of chene and India silks, and barege de 
laines. The berege de laines partake of the nature 
of mouseline de laine and barege, being much thicker 
than the latter, and somewhat thinner than the for- 
mer, and much more suitable for late spring wear. 
The patterns of these and the chene silks are wreaths 
in rich gay colors. Most of the barege de laines 
have white grounds. The silks are generally narrow 
plaids, though some few striped, plain and figured 
ones have appeared. 

Dresses still continue to be made open in front 
in the vest style, some with revers or lappels some- 
what like a gentleman’s coat. Generally there isa 
point behind, or if without this a basque or polka 
around the waist. Skirts are very much trimmed, 
either with embroidery down the front as in our first 
figure, or with a gumber of flowers, plain, or edged 
with ribbon slightly fulled on, or embroidered. The 


; sleeves are never more than three-fourths in length, 
and are generally finished to correspond with the 
trimming of the skirt or corsage. Wire under sleeves 
are always worn with these, sometimes confined at 
the wrist, and sometimes loose like the dress sleeve, 

Bonners still retain their round shape, which is 
the most becoming we have had for many years, 
For spring wear, silk, covered with light puffings of 
tulle, and-trimmed with light airy flowers, are popu- 
lar. But beside these we have black and white lace, 
and any variety of straw. The cheapest as well as 
the most serviceable are the colored straws. They 
are generally of a pretty lead or stone color, and can 
be trimmed with either black or white for mourning, 
or with light pink, blue or green, for those who wear 
colors, 

Rissons appear in still greater variety than the 
bonnets; they are plain, blue and pink, wide ribbong 
of most exquisite tints; white with lilac, stone, blue, 
pink and green stripes, the latter looking very much 
like the “ribbon grass ;” delicate plaids, some covered 
with wreaths, and in fact every style to suit every 
taste. 

Sacques or Visires have taken the place of the 
mantilla. They are usually made to fit the figure 
slightly as in our plate, and sometimes square, some- 
times slightly pointed in front and behind. They 
may be embroidered or trimmed with black lace, 
ribbon, or dentelle de laine, which is a kind of 
worsted lace of the color of the sacque. Sleeves 
always loose. 

A pretty variety in needlework has been intro. 

duced in chemisettes, habit-skirts, under-sleeves, 
&c. Rows of lace insertion are employed conjointly 
| with needlework. The rows of lace are put in before 
the muslin is worked, and the work is so intermin- 
gled with the lace as to give a much more light effect 
to articles of the kind we have mentioned than they 
‘ ever before attained. 
; A new style of Bow has appeared, composed of 
satin ribbon, such as delicate blue or pink, maroon 
and black velvet; the bow is made as usual, and four 
or five loops of the velvet are placed upon it in the 
same direction, and one band of velvet across the 
knot. 

Bands of black or brown velvet, with the addition 
of diamonds and other ornaments of jewelery, worn 
either round the throat or as bandeaux for the head, 
are becoming very fashionable. 

The most fashionable shape for wall blonde caps 
‘is that called by the French milliners the fanchon. 
; It is almost in the form of a half-handkerchief, and is 
{ trimmed on each side with sprays or small bouquets 
of flowers. 

Among the importations of novelties from Paris 
are some morning slippers of silk and velvet, many 
‘of which are beautifully embroidered in arabesque 
| patterns. Others, of plain velvet, are very elegant; 
they are trimmed with narrow fontanges of ribbon 
of a color contrasting well with the velvet of which 
the slipper is made, ‘These fancy slippers are occa- 
sionally trimmed with lace, and frequently, at the 
cold season, with a very narrow band of fur. Gaiters 
{are the only shoes used for the street. 
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FANNY LEIGH. 





